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THE spacious and splendid grounds of Beech- 
wood, on the Hudson, were thrown open for a 
fancy-dress fete champetre, in which Roman pea- 
sants and Albanian soldiers competed with beau- 
ties of the Middle Ages and cavaliers of the Van- 
dyke period. Everybody, for miles around, who 
was socially distinguished, was present. New 
York city itself had sent up some of its most 
charming belles. A brass band, concealed ina 
thicket, alternated its music with that of a score 
of, stringed instruments, which played waltzes 
for the dancers in a gigantic marquee. 

But while all the rest of the gay assembly ap- 
peared to be enjoying themselves, the possessor of 
Beechwood seemed pre-occupied and unhappy. 
His eye wandered restlessly about, as if seeking 
some.one in vain. The efforts of his fuir, un- 
married. guests to engage his attention—and 
many there were who made the attempt, for, 
though more than forty years of age, Douglas 
Stuart was still handsome and fabulously rich— 
failed, except for a few moments at a time. Evi- 
dently he was out of spirits. 

The truth was that she, for whom.the fete was 
really given, the one whose smile he valued more 
than the smiles of all the rest, had unaccountably 
disappeared. Had Douglas Stuart known where 
she was, and how she was occupied, his rest- 
lessness would have been even greater. At that 
very moment, Maud Milton was deep in the fa- 
mous beech-wood, that lay to the back of the 
house, and from which the place had taken its 
name: a wood so vast that it exceeded in size 
many an English park, and in which some of 
the trees dated back to the primeval forest. 

Half an hour before, a gentleman, dressed in 
a velvet doublet, in the Florentine style of the four- 
teenth century, had appeared on the edge of the 
lawn, anda few minutesafter, Maud, also in adress 
of that era, had sauntered that way, and the 
two had immediately disappeared within the 
shelter of the wood. There, seated on a rustic 
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bench, in the very furthest and most. shaded 
dell of the forest, they had conversed, for some 
time, as only lovers converse, his arm around 
her waist, her head on. his shoulder, their hands 
clasped, their eyes drinking in each others looks. 
Now their positions were changed, but were still 
those of lovers. The. cavalier was hastily cut- 
ting her initials and his own, R. M., within a 
true-lover’s heart, on the trunk of a gigantic 
beech that partially shaded the seat; while 
Maud leaned on his shoulder, watching the pro- 
ceeding till it was finished. 

There,” she said, finally, drawing a long 
breath. ‘It is done at last. I am so glad, Ru- 
pert, for I must go now— they will miss me, if I 
stay much. longer.”’ ™ 

“You don’t regret meeting me, and coming?’ 
he said, half reproachfully. <‘ Nothing but the 
consciousness that this was my only chance—that 
if I did not see you, to-day, I should not see you 
for years—could have induced me to have as- 
sumed this disguise, and to have come where I 
was not invited.” sregint 

She pressed his arm tenderly. 

‘No, dear,’ she answered. “TI do not re- 
gret it. But, for all that, it is better I should 
hot be missed. Don't misunderstand me, Tove. 
My life. with mamma will be hard enough—you 
wouldn't do anything to make it harder?” 

‘Not for worlds.” He turned, took her in 
his. arms, aud kissed her, as he spoke. “God 
bless you, darling, for meeting me. I feel now 
as if I could brave years of absence, and all the 
perils of Australia. You have, by this: inter- 
view, given me a new pledge of your faith.’ 

««T will be true to you, Rupert,” said the girl, 
with beautiful enthusiasm, clinging to him, and 
looking up into his eyes, ‘‘as long as those Jet- 
ters remain, which will be ds long as this tree 
stands, and that will be for more than the-life- 
time of either of us. Forever, T mean.” 

“Forever! I mean it too,” cried he, and then, 
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with another long, straining embrace, and a mu- 
tual, fervid kiss, the lovers parted. 

Maud Milton was the only child of a widow, 
who had. oncey been ih opulent ¢ircumstances. 
But the sudden“de&tl’ of her husband had left 
her almost’ penniless, so that she had been com- 
pelled to give up her splendid mansion on the 
Fifth Avenue, and retire to the little village, on 
whose outskirts stood the lordly mansion and 
grounds of Beechwood. Mrs. Milton was nota 
woman to accept this destiny contentedly. Her 
sole object was to recover her’ lost’position. ‘Life 
was nothing to her without luxury and show. 
As she saw no way of returning to New York, ex- 
cept as the mother of a wealthy: son-in-law, her 
whole aim, since her daughter had left school, 
had been to manceuvre for a grand match for 
Maud. But there was one obstacle in the way. 
In’earlier and happier days, Rupert Allington 
and Maud had been playmates, and the childish 
affection, at which the parents on both sides had 
then laughed, instead of dying out, as is usual, 
had now developed into a maturer love, that 
threatened to thwart all Mrs. Milton's plans. 
For Rupert, too, was penniless. His father had 
been ruined in the same convulsion that had car- 
riel down Mr. Milton, and the young man had 
nothing on which to depend, except what his 
brains and hands could earn, In every way Mrs. 
Milton had discouraged the attachment, and 
when, Rupert, finally, had accepted a situation in 
Australia, in the hope of making his fortune, and 
had boldly gone to her with his suit, she had 
positively f forbidden him the house. This had 
brought. m; ters. to @ crisis. Resolvetl not to 
leave the “country wi hout ® parting interview 
with Maud, he had availed himself of Mr. 
Stuart’s fete, to which he had gone in disguise, 
and uninvited, a8 we have seen, having first had 
a note seorat y conveyed to Mand, telling her of 
his intention, of the dress he intended to wear, 


‘ and of the spot where to expect him. 


The, next day, Rupert left New York for Aus- 
tratia, and Mrs. Milton, when she read his name 
in the list of passengers, uttered a silent ejacu; 
lation of thanks, little dreaming of the interview 
whigh had taken place the afternoon before, or 
of the solomn pledge then given. 
~ Douglas Stuart had been telling himself, for 
several yeers past, that he had done with faith and 
its hopea; but when he became acquainted with 
Maud Milton, he soon discovered. his error, 
Before the summer, which threw her in hjs way 
had ended,, he was obliged to look the truth 
plainly in the face, and to admit that life had 
offered a new hope—a sweeter, one, perhaps, 
than any that had gone before. The fete which 








had made such a talk was one of the first results 
of this conviction, and yet it was only the be- 
ginning, as it were. He was so kind, so thought- 
ful, so/agreeable.a companion, that, Matd uncon- 


f edioudly glidéd into’a’ more intimate friendship 


with him than with any other gentleman. Ilis 
very age, indeed, blinded her to what he wished. 
He was a great deal at the house; he met her at 
parties everywhere, that summer and autumn; 
his carriage and horses were always at her mo- 
ther’s disposition. Mrs. Milton, on her part, was 
too shrewd, as yet, to utter ‘a word which could 
rouse any disquieting thoughts in the girl's mind. 

' But carefully as he tried to guard looks and 
language, some perception of the tryth did at 
length startle Maud, and she set herself to work 
to find some means of avoiding his society, and 
sparing him the possibility of pain. She man- 
aged to refuse one or two invitations, where she 
would meet him; to be occupied or indisposed, 
when he came to the house; but there was not 
much time allowed her to struggle. No sign did 
Mrs. Milton give that she perceived any altera- 
tion in the girl's manner; during those three 
days she was as sweet as ever, admitted Maud's 
excuses; and Maud began to hope that her mo- 
ther had perceived nothing, and that she should 
have no difficulty in slipping out of the painful 
position in which she found herself. 

It was the close of the third day. Mrs. Milton 
had been driving out, and Maud had spent the 
afternoon quietly in her room, writing a letter 
to Rupert—one of those secret letters, which were 
almost as much pain as pleasure to write, he- 
cause of the necessary deception to her mother 
involved in them. The last page was finished, 
and now she sat dreaming of the future, which 
was to make amends for this present waiting and 
suspense. It was not until ‘he shadows of the 
early twilight began to fill the room, that it oc- 
curred to her to wonder that her mother had not 

returned. She went down stairs for some trifle 
that she had left i in ‘the library; went’ into the 
darkened room, singing softly an old song that 
Rupert had loved. Baddenly, on a sofa, near the 
fire, she recognized her mother and Mr. Stuart 
in earnest conversation, ‘Her first ‘impulse was 
to get away unnoticed. A sudden fear had struck 
her heart like a blow ftom an icy hand. But 
Mrs. Milton saw her, and called, 

“ Majdie, come here; don’t 89, chiid.” 

Mr. Stuart ‘said something quickly in an un- 
dertone. Mrs. Milton replied laughingly, and 
Maud, moving toward them, in obedience to 
the summons, canght the last words of the reply. 

«Let me do it in my own way; you'll not be 
sorry,”’ her mother was saying, 
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‘If Douglas ‘Stuart had’not been himself a good 
deal agitated; he could starcely have failed to 
see how pale the girl was, and how the fingers 
which she extended hesitatingly to him, in re- 
sponse to his grecting, trembled under his touch. 

But Mrs: Milton was perfectly ¢dlm,'equal, as 
ever, to the exigendiés of the ‘occasion. 

“Maud,” she said, gently. «*Mr. Stuart has 
just been telling me a secret, and begging for my 
interposition. ~He has done yon ‘the hotor to 
ask your hand in marriage. “He does not press 
you for an answer now; but he wants you to give 
him ‘4n opportunity ‘to win “yotir regard, and I 
have told him that I believe he can. I have told 
him, too, that such a futtre for you would make 
me very happy.” : 

Maud could not speak. She felt’ about blindly 
for a chair, and sat down.’ She knew what she 
ought to do.’ She ought’ to tell the whole truth 
at once; but she had neither voice nor strength. 
Then she heard Mr. Stuart’s grave tones, 

“This has been tod’ abriipt,” he said. | “T beg 
your pardon, Miss Maud. I know it is so new 
to you that no answer at all would be possible. 
See, I am going away now. Please don’t be 
afraid of me.” : 

His gentle voice- brought back her courage a 
little, but she could see her mother's eyes full 
upon her, and the words she tried to speak died 
on her lips. 

“Only let me say this,” Mr. Stuart added. 
“Tf, latér, you can Pive me thd least hope, you 
will make me very happy, and Twill try to be 
worthy of your goodness.” 

Then he was gone, and mother and daughter 
sat alone among the shadows. 

“Don't! ‘Yet up,” Maud,’ Mrs. Milton’ said, 
quickly. “Let: me tell ‘you something before 
you say a word.” 

“« Only—only——” 

«Wait, child !.'T have been foolish ‘ehottgh, 
this fall, to indulge’ in’ some speculations, in 
hopes to better our fortune. They have turned 
out dismal failares. I ave ‘Tost the little com- 
petency we had.” 

“Oh! mother—_# 

“Yes? “Bat that fs not ‘the worst.’ Do not) 
my child,” she added, hurriedly, “judge me, 
fill you consider the temptation. T net only lost 
what we had, but more. ‘To make-up’ the defi- 
ciency —to dvoid immmetliate Yain—T ‘used “Mr. 
Stuart’s name. Tf fititatéd—his’ ‘eridorse- 
ment——”’ ee 

“Mother!” “This fie it was almost # shriek. 
‘Remember, in justice to me, thiit! T was’ will 
With’ despair—insane—— I did not know what 
I was doing. In a few months, as soon as the note | 








is due, it will'all come out. With you it rests to 
save me. Marry Mr. Stuart, and Iam safe—our 
good name is spared—my momentary maifness 
will never be known. Refuse, and you consign 
me to a prison.” 

««But—but,” stimmered Maud;'stunned by 
this terrible blow; yet groping blindly for escape, 
‘why not throw yourself on Mr. Stuart’s mercy? 
Why not, frankly, tell all——” 

‘*We would be rushing into the Hon's den, 
untess, first, you promised to marry him.” 

«But Rupert?” moaned Maud. <1 cannot 
give him up!” 

“Rupert! Rupert!” cried Mrs. Milton, seiz- 
ing Maud by the arm. ‘Do you dare to weigh 
your silly fancy for that adventurer against a 
mother’s honor, a mother’s life?—for If swear to 
you I will never, never survive ‘the disgrace of 
an exposure.” 

She was like some wild animal, now, fn her 
frenzy and despair. Maud shrank ftom her 
side, frightened and trembling. 

«‘ T—I can’t talk—at least not now,” she said, 
faintly. ‘I want to go to'my room. Please! 
Perhaps, to-morrow, I——” 

‘Go, answered Mrs. Milton, more calmly, 
releasing her hold. ‘Think this all over. - But 
there is only one way out.’” 

The girl got to her: room, and, in its solitude, 
the full horror of her situation burst upon her. 
Whichever way she turned, she saw no hope. 
She was in a net, from which escape was impos- 
sible. 

‘Father in’ heaven,” she peuyea, “guide me 
in this extremity. Oh! help me, help me, in 
this sore, sore strait.’’ 

The next morning, her mother camein, and find- 
ing her ill and feverish, insisted upon her remain- 
ing in bed; doing everything kind that was in her 
power. There was no attempt at conversation 
between them, except on unimportant subjects. 
Later in’ the day, Mrs. Milton came back, and 
put @ note in Maud’s hand, saying, 

‘“P have written this for you to read, because 
you: are not well enough to talk.” 

It was only to tell Maud that she had seen 
Mr. Stuart; he did not wish or mein to hurry 
hér; for the present everything was to go on as 
ustial. Mrs. Milton added some sentences which 
led Maud to suppose’ that she had explained to 

him ‘the old attachment between her ep aot 7 
and Rupert. 

So, when Maud, finding that she could not die, 
otld' ‘not éven be ill, had to go down stairs 
again, and take up life as if ‘nothing had hap- 
péned to render it-a torture, she found hersel’ 
placed in the most difficult position -possibls 
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There were more gaities ou foot; than ever, and 
she was obliged to accept. her part in them. 
Wherever she. went, Mr, Stuart. was by her side, 
the kindest, gentlest friend imaginable; and not 
a word escaped his lips which enabled her to, tell 
him the truth. ; Mereover, how, was she to tell it? 
The letter to Rupert. had been. destroyed ;, she 
could not send it ; later. she knew that she must 
write him that they were separated forever; 
but she could aot, do it yet. 

Two whole weeks of this agony went by, poy 
day by day Maud felt the toils narrow about her ; 
realized, more and more, as the ime elapsed, 
that there was only, one way out., A thousand 
wild projects. of rescue, suggested. themselves to 
her mind; but each in turn had to be rejected. 
She felt she was utterly powerless, 

They were inyited one night. to dine at, Mr. 
Stuart’s house, just themselves, and his. two old- 
maid sisters. After dinner, not even the laws 
of politeness could keep the two ancients awake, 
and Mrs. Milton was busy with a book of en- 
gravings ;so Stuart led Maud away into the dis- 
tant. conservatory, to look at his flowers. 

‘‘T asked you, the other day, if you considered 
me your friend,”’ he-said, abruptly. 

«You. have been very kind,’’ she answered, 
longing to break from him, and run off; but feel- 
ing how.useless it was to prolong this unequal 
struggle. 

. “ Lwant you to let me be your friend,’’ he-re- 
peated, looking down at her, with a smile, which 
maile his face fairly handsome. He was pale, 
but perfectly composed, holding her hand fast in 
his own, while he spoke. 

The poor little fingers quivered piteously, but. 
did not. attempt to release themselves, from his 
grasp. . Then Maud. stole one shy glance at. his 
face ; their.eyes met; and something in_ the; ex~- 
pression of his checked partially the nervous 
timidity which had shaken her. 

“TI want to be your friend,” he sentinged, in 
the same gentle voice; ‘‘ but, remember, there 
can be no-real friendship, without, perfect; confi- 
dence on both :sidea!.. Are you, sure that, you 
trust me?”’ 

“TI. know I can—I do,’’ she said, steadily, 
though he felt the hand he held grow cold as ice. 

She could not see his face now. He had turned 
it aside. The lines about, his mouth quivered, 
and the earnest eyes became, misty and dim; but 
the expression of deep pity and sympathy for 
her was there still. 

“IT have been silent during this fortnight,’’ he 
continued; ‘‘but.I am not blind! Oh, Maud! 
do you think me-selfish enough to buy wy bap: 
pinees st the expruse of yours?” 





She knew then that he had been studying her, 
that, at least, a portion of the truth was.elear te 
him, ..Her mother—this was the one. thought 
in her miad—her mother! She could, not even 
remember Rupert; she could only reeollect that, 
she had, perhaps, lost the one means of rescuing 
her mother from shame.and prison. 

‘*Mr. Stuart,’ she. said, quickly, conseious 
that if she stopped to reflect, she should be ut- 
terly unable to speak. ‘‘I-hawe wanted to tell 
you—I have had no opportunity—I want to tell 
) you everything.”’ ' 

He drew her. to a seat, and: sat down heside 
her, quietly. 

‘* Tell me,”’ he answered ; ‘‘ speak io me just 
as you would to an elder brother. See; you. are 
not afraid now?” 

As he bent toward her, she raised her eyes. It 
was impossible to fear, when she looked into his. 

‘TI have not meant to be.deceitful,’’ she 
faltered, 

‘¢ There is no need to assure me of that, Maud. 
But wait a moment. Let me tell-you something 
first—something that will make it easier for you 
to. speak, I know more than you suspect. I 
know all——”’ 

‘«Not all? - Not about. my mother?’’ cried 
Maud, hardly knowing what she said. 

“Yes! But for. your sake,’’ he added, hur- 
riedly, as Maud buried her face in her hands, 
and broke into choked, convulsive. sobbing, that 
she strove vainly to subdue, ‘I have shielded 
her. . The promissory note was brought to me 
to buy. A business man would. not have ex- 
pected anything else. I bought it, at once, but 
without betraying Mrs. Milanese: 

“Oh! thank you, thank you,” cried Mand, 
looking at him, for one moment, with inexpres- 
sible gratitude, and then hiding her. face again 
in her hands in shame and horror. 

‘He, paused an. instant; pity in every look; 
but regarding her still with that same encourag- 
ing smile. 

‘««T have asked you tobe my wife, Maud,’’ he 
went on, quietly. ‘‘ Your mother told me only 


‘that you had once had a girlish fancy for an- 
‘ other. 


Wait, child,” (for she. involantarily 
shrunk away from him,) ‘‘ wait—you. are not 
afraid. of your friend! If there had been no, 
stronger feeling than a fancy to combat, Maud, 
I should not hesitate. I think that in time I 
might teach you to care enough for me to make 
your life pleasant.’’ 

He stopped again, for he knew that his-voice 
began to sound unsteady, but stopped no longer 
than might have served to draw breath; then 
gpoke ss gently. and firmly as before. 
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« But there is more than that, Maud, and Iam 
thankful I have seen it: else, in my selfishness, 
I might have done a great wrong to your heart; 
and to my own soul. But there is time yet. So, 
if you will, you shall tell: me everything about 
yourself and Rupert Allington.” 

She had now gathered confidence, and com- 
posure, and she did tell him; told the whole little 
history, wondering at her own calmness. 

*¢ And now?’ heasked, when she had finished 

‘Now?’ she repeated, beginning to tremble 
again, 

‘Yes; what do you mean to do now?” 

“JT can’t answer,” she said. “Oh, Mr. Stuart, 
I want to do right. But 1 can’t put him out of 
my heart. I can’t forget!’ 

“Will you keep your promise to me? Will 
you trust me entirely, no matter if what I ask 
sounds unreasonable ?”” 

She replied only by » movement of her head. 

“Then let everything go on as it has been 
doing. Trust mejust as you wouldyour brother— 
no less, no more.” 

*¢I will,’ she whispered. ‘1 will.” 

“T shall never claim an unwilling wife—you 
may be sure of that. I know you would try to 
do what was best; but I want you to be happy. 
There is‘no wish in my heart ‘so strong as that. 
Do believe me, Maud.’’ 

She did wholly, and she tried to thank him ; but 
the tears came up again and choked her. 

* We understand each other now,’’ he con- 
tinued. “I shall explain in my own way to 
yoar mother. You will not be troubled. Treat 
meas your truest friend, and leave the future in 
God’s hands.” 

She could not understand his full meaning; 
but she knew that she could trust him. 

Winter came—spring—summer. Mr. Stuart} 
continued a frequent visitor at Mrs. Milton's. 
The days glided so smoothly by that Maud might 
have been almost happy if she could have heard 
from Rupert ; but it was hardly time, as yet, fora 
letter from him ; and she was not certain, even if 





one came, but that her mother would intercept ‘it. 
Mrs. Milton appeared perfectly satisfied with 


the course affairs were taking, and was kindness 
itself to Maud. What had been said to her the 
girl never asked. )/Stnange to say, after awhile, . 
Mr. Stuart’s society was her one consolation. 
Somehow, whenever she looked;in his face, her 
courage came back, and she could have faith to 
believe that the jend was not yet. 

One lovely evening, in the late‘summer, Mr. 
Stuart joined her, as she stood in the garden, 

‘«Maud;’’, he said, abruptly. “There's a 
steamer in, with Australian passengers——”’ 

She interrupted him by alittlecry. Sheknew 
now what he had) meant by his promise, that 
night, when she had told him tbe, truth about 
her girlish past. [s 

A few minutes later, she comprehended the 
full change which ‘had come upon her life; for 
Rupert Allington was holding her in his arms. 
Douglas Stuart walked away, and left them te- 
gether. Afterawhile they were both calm enough, 
sothat Rupert could tell her of the telegram which 
had summoned him home; of the offer he had 
received of a share in’a well-established busi- 
ness, which would enable him to claim his wife 
without delay: ** and all,” hesaid, * through Mr. 
Stuart,’’i¢ 

Douglas Stuart had, indeed, redeemed his 
pledge. ‘This man never won battles, or founded 
monarchies ; nor was he considered by his friends 
a remarkable person, in any way. Still, I often 
think, that when we.see each other, face to face, 
in another world, many a renowned hero will 
hold a slight place compared to his. For he 
earned that place—he is dead, alas!—by the 
cheerful sacrifice of all that is hardest here to 
relinquish, the one love of his life. 

In. the depths of the forest, at Beechwood, 
there is a mighty tree; on whose trunk may be 
still seen, though years have passed since they 
were cut, the initials of Rupert and. Maud, within 
a true-lover’s heart. Often, as the afternoon 
wears on; two persons, a husband and. wife, go 
there, and look at it, and then lovingly ateach 
other, and think reverent’: of one who jis dead. 
They are now the owners of Beechwood, Douglas 
Stuart having left it to Mrs. Allington. 
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I xyeet by the old church window, 
Where the sweet Spring breezes blow, 
I hear the minister reading 
Tn an earnest voice and low. 


I look through the dusty window 
Out on the tombstones gray, 


And weep for a loved one sleeping 
In a church-yard far away. 

I look at the white clouds floating 
Over the heavens blue, 

And long to sing with the angels 

+ The song that is ever new! 








sense. 


i Matlack, Tea,’’ precisely as they murmured 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


CHAPTER I. 
T don’t. suppose there ever was a more 


** No. 
hopeless case !’’ 
‘Tom’ Gillett: tiftered’ a. groan, and lighted a $’ 


fresh segar. He liad been pacingup and down 
Waverley Avenué’ for two hours, looking at the 
condition of his affairs. He had a pretty fair 
view of them now on every side. 

**I don’t know that I ever saw a worse out- 
look,” raid Tom, at last. 

Probably it was the first time he had ever 
brought hiniself ‘face to face with the matter. 
By day lie was so persistently agitated with the 
hope of catching a glimpse of Miss Matlack, or, 
at least, hearing the tramp of her pony, as it 
‘passed in or out to:the stable; he was kept in 
such a perpetual flutter:by the bare chance of 
some new pliase in their unfortunate love-affair 
turning up, that he never had. time to coolly re- 
gard this aforesaid love in the light of common 

But to-night he had set apart for this especial 
buisiness ‘“Common sense. That’s precisely what 
I will bring to bear’on it,” he had said. 

After supper, tlierefore, Tom betook himself 
tothe stately square on which old Peter Mat- 
Tack’s house frowned down with all the dogmatic 
authority of one hundred thousand a year, and 
brought common sense to bear.» Matlack’s house 
helped to set the matter pldinly before him. It 
was built ‘as a castle; a cliateatt of the time of 
the first Francis. Spoor, the architect, thought 
its grim towers and’ battlements (with glimpses" 
underneath of the steam-heaters through the 
basement gratings) suggested ‘ ancient- feudal 
state; stately dames and knights gone out to 
joust or tourney. People, however, 'always stop- 
ped'to lookvat it, and went on with: a muttered, 


«Slingsby, Whiskey,” before the Lonic pillars of 
the house across the way. Such difficulties lie 
in our way when we would don those trappings 
of honor for which nature, we are convineed, has 
fitted us. Tom Gillett had no fancies about jousts 
or tourneys. It was enough for him to know 
that it was a lucky hit of old Matlack’s, in Oo- 
long and Souchong, that had boosted Him in a 
week up into the Delectable Mountains, where 
dwell the millionaires. Grim towers and battle- 





ments, the butler, the very gold mounted har- 
84 ’ 


ness of Laura’s pony, were only so many mile- 
stones to mark the hopeless distance between 
Tom's darling and himself. 

It was a pleasant summer evening. The stately 
houses recognized each other across the wide- 
shaded avenue; climbing roses, costly exotics 
fringed and colored the brown+stone balustrades ; 
daintily-dressed children peeped from the draw- 
ing-room windows; the very footmen, opening 
the hall-doors, looked down on the plebeian pas- 
ser-by, as from unassailable golden  heigiits, 
where only balmy breezes blow, and souls are 
borne to heaven on flowery beds of ease, whose 
rose-leavés are all smoothed. 

Tom Gillett would then go round the corner to 
the narrow street on: which his office-stood. A 
little pine building, ten by twelve; a carpeted 
room, with a cherry table, solitary bookease, 
and three odd chairs by way of furniture. Out- 
side, the glittering sign, ‘‘ Thomas Gillett, M. D. 
Office hours 9:to 10, A. M.” = “ Why mighitn’s) I 
as well have put them all office hours?’’ mut- 
tered Tom, with a melancholy grin, 

The two hotses were both before him. No wit- 
nesses in court ever set out a case more plainly. 
Tom stood at the corner, swinging: his cane, look- 
ing first:at one and then the other. He was a 
neat, jaunty little fellow, with a-joke always 
lying hid in his chubby face, and a suggestion 
of er*oyment of the good things of the world in 
his twinkling blue eyes. and well-built clothes. 
A happy, go-lucky fellow, people thought, as 
they passed him. In Tom’s own eyes he was of 
all men the most miserable. 

« Life is worth nothing to me without Laura. 
Laura I.chnnot have without money; and how, 
in heaven's name,'am I to, make money ?”’ 

There was no suppositious premise in his rea- 
soning. He had gone to old Peter Matlack, ani 
put his fate to the test, that very morning. His 
own love, and his inability he know better than 
most men. There was not an atom of muddy 
self-conceit in poor Tom t® hinder his mental 
soundings. 

As he stood within sight of the Matlack castle, 
he saw the old tea-man come down the steps, 
and walk away to his clud. Jones,“his neigh- 
bor, who was with him, sniffed the common air 
affably, with his hook-nose, as he went, as one 
of the dwellers on Olympus might, belated on the 
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earth, and:essaying to appear.an ordinary mor- 
tal. But thers was no pomp or affectation about 
Peter—a plain, blunt man, with steady walk, 
and keen, gray eyes. ‘‘He values his money, 
but not himself for it,” thought Tom. ¢* And he 
don’t overrate its value either,’’ with, a sigh. 
“Life's but a topsy-turvy, ill-balanced boat, 
without the gold ballast in the bottom,” 

The two old men disappeared down the avenue, 
without seeing Tom. Five minutes after, Miss 
Laura’s dainty little pheeton rolled noiselessly up 
the Nicholson pavement, and stopped in front of 
the battlements. She wore lilac. ‘ Just like a 
hyacinth blossom !’’ ejaculated Tom, going madly 
on tip-toe to catch the shimmer of her soft silk, 
when she would step down. Her silks were 
always. soft; her skirts never rustled. Some 
women attack the senses like a dozen cross winds ; 
this one was a single nete of music—dress, 
voice, gentle, slow-moving brown eyes were. all 
in harmony. 

As for Tom, tea, money, old Peter, all were 
forgotten. ‘‘She wears curls to-night! She 
looks like the Madonna del Sisto, with her hair 
plain. - But with curls, she is—Laura!”’ 

His ecstasy at that exhaled into silence. Now, 
whether Miss Laura hed keener eyes than her 
father, and saw the stout little figure waiting at 
the corner, will never: bekndwn. It isicertain, 
however, that, with berfoot on the carriage-steps, 
she changed her mind, and, seating herself again, 
ordered the coahman to drive der. immediately 
to the florists in the next street. » 

‘And you need, not wait, Robert,” she said. 
“It is buta step. I can walk home.” 

The result of which was that Dr. Tom beheld 
his lady-love, caged in a bower, full im hisdight, 
with no other defence than roses and gefaniums 
against him. d J 

Mr. Feast, horticulturist for Waverley Avenue, 
was @ man of intuitions. All he saw wasa young 
lady, one of his. best customers, bow formally to 
Dr. Gillett coming in, and eresgythe heaps of 
empty, Gower-pots. But he knew; he would sell 
no more bouquets that day, and, making some 
excuse, retreated to his back room, where. he 
was speedily forgotten. As long as he .wasin 
hearing, Miss Matlack, who was really a stupid 
little body, talked of gloxineas and orchids, with 
aplomb and wisdom. Tom, who was shrewd and 
sensible, stammered ‘ Laura!’’ grew red, stared 
at her. im.inexpressible silence, and otherwise 
condugted himself as an idiot. When they.were 


alone, he waxed valiant, and she, ehy. 
“TI went to see your. father at his office, this 
morning, Laura. 
“Oh, Tom!’ 


Tt’s all over with me.”’, 
She clasped her hands. They 





were so little and helpless, that nothing was.to 
be done but to grip them tight in both of his, 

“‘Yes,”’ resolutely. .‘‘L.don’t see a, chance. 
If your father was arrogant, or, unjust, it, would 
be hopeful. I would think Mr. Lord would in- 
terfere for us. But he talks such cursedly hard 
sense—— _ I beg your pardon, Laura... But feel 
as if 1’d,run my head, and heart too, against » 
stone wall!” 

“‘Poor boy! poor boy! | But what hard sense 
could ,he have on his side? Didn't you explaia 
to him that—that we loved each other?’’ grow- 
ing red again, and trembling, to her finger ends. 

“Oh, of course... He knew that already, He 
was very courteous and pleasant about. it.. He 
had anticipated that a great many young -men 
would feel impressed with the conviction that 
nature designed Miss Matlack as a good. wife, .A 
great many young men Aad been sq impressed. 
With regard to myself he would be quite candid. 
Personally, he had no fault to find.” 

‘I should think not!’’ under her, breath: 
whereat Tom. found it necessary to hold the little 
hands so tight that Miss Laura drew them indig- 
nantly away. 

‘Personally he had no fault to find. My 
family was good, better than his own: my social 
position, habits, character, all that could. be de- 
sired. . Still, the same could be urged in behalf 
of other suitors; and one insuperable, objection 
remained against me—want of mopey.. My 
income barely paid my board and clothed.me 
decently. He knew from experience the/power 
and uses of money, and was determined. that his 
only child should have the benefit, of both.,, 1 
replied that I had one argument, in my favor 
which no other suitor could urge... You «new 
what that was, my darling?’ 

Laura, for her reply, blushed again, and slid 
her hands into their old resting-place. 

‘* He said that the fact of your preference did 
not weigh so heavily with him as I probably 
thought it should do. He knew your chepagter 
thoroughly.. You were one of those gentley lov- 
ing, confiding women who turned like a vineito 
a fresh support, as soon as the first was removed,” 

«+ How little he knows me!"’ cried Laura, with 
a winsome laugh. Tom stroked her fingers ten- 
derly, but,,he had a gloomy doubt that the old 
man was nearer right than he would acknowledge. 
“Her heart is brimful of love as a fountain of 
water, and it isn’t natural she would keep it long 
for such a poor dog as. I!’ he refleeted, with a 
fierce, pang of jealousy. »**I've no doubt,”’ he 
added aloud, ‘‘ if Lcould come to him to-morrow 
with an income one quarter as large as his\own, 
he would receive me cordially. But- in the 
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meantime my income is just seven hundred a 
year.”’ 

“Oh dear !’’ sighed Laura, looking out through 
the dim glass walls at the gathering twilight. 
“Why, Tom!’ with a sudden gasp of delight, 
** Doctor Nichol’s practice is worth—worth—— 
Well, you-know how they live. I’m sure papa 
would ‘be quite satisfied if you had es lovely a 
place as that; and as for me, I’d be content to 
live—in‘& kitchen; I would indeed. People come 


' to Doctor Nichol’s from all parts of the Union, 


and you're a physician as well as he; ‘and I think 
papa would be quite as willing that you should 
make your fortune by science and all that sort of 
thing as——” 

‘By tea? - Very likely: But all I can do is 
to sit in my office. I can’t collar patients on the 
street ‘and compel them to come in.”’ 

« Well, I don’t know,”’ said Miss Laura, drily, 
gathering up her skirts preparatory to departure. 
*«Some people can make fortunes in a week or 
two. | Papa was very lucky in his sudden specu- 
‘lations, I have heard. But there seems to be 
numberless lions in your path. Perhaps if the 
incentive were of more value, the difficulties 
would disappear. No, thank you! Ido not need 
any escort. It is not yet dark.” 

Tom walked in absolute silence by her side, 
until they reached the steps of the Matlack man- 
sion, the-young lady talking very fast, and very 
aweetly; of dust, weather, and concerts; chir- 
ruping ‘good evening,’’ when she reached home, 
“unless, indeed, you will come in?” 
| No, Laura,” with gloomy solemnity, ‘I'll 
not come’ in;’’ and he stalked off, not heariag 
her feeble cry of “Oh Tom! Tom!” as she stood 
with clasped hands on the top steps. 

««That’s too much to bear!” said Doctor Gil- 
lett, going’ down the street. It was a sincere, 
manly heart that beat in his breast, galled and 
sore from its long struggle beyond endurance. 


“Ef she doubts me, it is all at an end,’”’ he mut- 
tered. 


vo! When he had reached his own steps, he stood 


“fim the open door awhile, looking at the moon 


overhead, drifting through black hurrying clouds. 
A new resolution gathered slowly on his face. 
“She shall never doubt me again,” he said, 
aloud; 1 will have the money, now, by fair 
means or foul.’’ 





CHAPTER Il. 

Tom Gii.ert rose, the next morning, after a 
sleepless night, on ‘fire with his own resolve. 
‘Commonplace men rise, many a morning, with 
zeal and power enough to make a Columbus or a 








two. Before he dressed, he wrote and dispatched 
a note to Laura, which he had concocted during 
the night. 

‘*Laura,” it ran, ‘‘I could bear your father’s 
words, but not yours. He is a man, and just, 
he did not doubt me. I will never see your 
face again until I come with the fortune which 
you and he demand. Till then farewell. 

oF. Gu? 


Tragedy never furnished words so trenchant 
or so terrible, poor Tom thought, reading them 
over. If he had been a woman, he could have 
cried with pity over his own thwarted life. 
‘¢God knows money is the curse of all that is 
best in our natures,’ he thought, directing the 
letter with scowling brow. ‘If Laura had been 
a chambermaid and I a baker,” glancing at a 
happy pair in the area opposite, ‘life would. 
have been an easy path for us. Now to action!’’ 

The letter was to post: then shaving came, 
and dressing for the day; afterward breakfast, 
which he could not eat, and the morning paper. 
By the time that was finished his three patients 
were ready for him, and when the hour for ac- 
tion came Tom was very hazy ia his ideas as to 
what the action was to be. Then was luneh ; 
he began now tovbe hungry. He looked out at 
the tranquil, sunshimy street, at tie Misses Slo- 
cum goimg‘out to pay thorning calls, at the doc- 
tor’s coupe wpposite; listened to the barber 
Ben’s plaintive tune upon the accurdeon. He 
could not take any of this world: by the throat 
and wring a fortune out of it. As for never 
looking upon Miss Matlack’s face again, it was 
particularly difficuit to carry out that resolve, 
as he had made that occupation the business of 
his life for the last two years; and besides she 
passed his door half a dozen times a day. 

He took down his books, and read vehemently 
for half an hour. But why should he spend the 
day studying the pathology of obscure diseases, 
when it might fifty years before he even had a 
case? That reminded him of his sole remaining 
patient, little Sam Feast, the florist’s boy, whom 
he had brought through the scarlet fever. It 
was"a week since he had seen him. He was 
almost well. But he was fond of the doctor, 


‘and his father and mother were foolish in their 


gratitude; and gratitude and affection were like 
cordial to poor Tom to-day. 

In default of taking the world by the throat, 
therefore, he put on his hat and sauntered round 
to Feast’s! The florist met him at the door 
Gillett fancied there was a new expression in his 
face of shrewd suspicion. Could he have over- 


Lather burning in their blood—for an hour or } heard, or understood anything, yesterday? 
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«« It is Sam’s back that troubles him,”’ said his 
mother. ‘He can neither stand nor lie com- 
fortably. This cheer his father brought him, 
gives him the greatest pleasure fora day. He'd 
kerry it out into the sun and sit on it, first in 
one place and then the other. But it was sheer 
torture after a bit.” 

Tom began his examination of Sam’s back 
zealously, while Feast watched him keenly. 
‘‘He’s no love-sick chap, that. First, he’s a 
genuine, kind-hearted fellow, and then he’s got 
the spirit of his profession in his. blood and 
bones. There’s nothing serious the matter with 
the boy, doctor?’’ he said, aloud. 

« Nothing but debility. A few weeks sunshine, 
and fresh air, will build him up. But this 
chair ?”? taking it up. 

‘It’s the easiest I could find. But the backs 
and sides are stiff of any chair.” 

«If they could be made elastic——?”’ Doctor 
Gillett turned the chair over, seanning it specu- 
latively. He belonged to a family that had full 
use of their hands and eyes. ‘Send this around 
to the office, Feast. I think I can contrive an 
easier seat for Sam.’’ 

When evening came, and the hour when Tom 
had been used to sally forth to Laura for his 
daily rations of happiness, there was a short, 
fierce struggle in his mind. Common sense 
came, uninvited this time, and threw her unpity- 
ing glare of light on the matter as never before. 
He could not conquer a fortune out of nothing. 
His boast in the morning had been the maddest 
folly. Then, if he could not honorably win 
Laura, let him take himself out of her path. 
“I'll not clog and damage her life with a hope- 
less attachment,’ thought Tom, the more bit- 
terly, as he felt that perhaps the damage to 
Laura’s life would be small, ‘She would have 
been a loyal, fond wife if she had married me. 
But she cannot live without something to love. 
In a month she will have forgotten me.”’ 

Whether this was just, or mot, to Laura, it 
made the night none the less the most vacant 
and bitter of his life. Gillett went whistling up 
and down his office for an hour or two, and then 
stretched his arms over his head with a heavy 
breath. 

«I may as well give the poor child a little 
pleasure; but it’s all over for me,’’ he said, and 
sitting down to the table took up the chair, 





CHAPTER IIl. 

For two months Miss Matlack waited in an 
exultant impatience. That Tom did not come 
to the house argued not desertion, but that he 
was still in ardent search of the fortune which } 





was to win her. She would not have been sur- 
prised if he had sent it before him in the shape 
of the basins’ full of precious stones, wherewith 
Aladdin wooed his. bride, or carried it in his 
coat-pockets in government bonds. Her own 
money had come lightly. Tom, she told her con- 
fidential friend, might perform an astonishing 
cure, or bull or bear in gold, whatever that was. 
She might be mistaken as to technical terms, but 
not in the certainty of the thing. 

When Tom passed her, therefore, on the street, 
with his formal bow, her delicate face flushed 
rose-color, and her eyes lighted into a happy 
smile, which wrenched the poor fellow’s heart 
with an actual physical pang. He read his text- 
books, visited his patients, was cheery and full 
of jokes as usual. But people who knew him, 
Feast among the rest, noticed that his features 
were growing peaked and thin. 

‘¢This won't do,’’ thought Feast. He dropped 
in that evening to Dr. Gillett’s office, to smoke 
his pipe and gossip of different matters, among 
the rest, of his cousin’s step-son, young Milroy, 
and that youth’s exceptional success as a finan- 
cier. 

‘“‘He began, doctor, as an errand-boy for 
Stokes & Newhall, ata salary of—— Well I forget 
what, but a bare escape from starvation—saved, 
with overwork, one hundred dollars; put it into 
turpentine the year before the war, cleared eight 
hundred dollars. ‘How did he know the war 
was coming?’ old Milroy says to me. Says I, 
‘He didn’t know it; but he smelled the rise in 
turpentine. He had that kind of a nose.’ And 
it’s a fact. He scents a profit a year ahead. 
He’s dealt in oil, silver, lead, stocks, and he 
never yet has touched a losingcard. There’s no 
solider man on ’change, to-day, than that young 
fellow. Bare twenty-nine, and began penniless. 
There’s lucky men as well as lucky stones, doc- 
tor, I tell you; and whatever they touch turns 
to gold.”’ 

“Your friend must be a profitable acquaint- 
ance,”’ said Tim, dully, as he spoke of every- 
thing now-a-days. 

‘« That is precisely the light in which I wanted 
to suggest him to you,” said Feast, eagerly, and 


| lowering his voiee. “I took the liberty of talking 


of you to him the other day, and he is exceed- 
ingly anxious to become acquainted with you. 
‘If you find he’s an odd hundred or two lying 
idle,’ he said, ‘I ean give hima hint how to 
plant it, so as to yield thousands while he is feel- 
ing pulses, and writing prescriptions. Like the 
Scotchman’s tree, ‘it'll aye be growing while he 
is sleeping.’’ ”” 

“IT don’t know why Mr. Milroy should take 
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an interest in me,’’ said Tom, ungraciously; “I 
have no odd hundreds lying by, neither dollars 
nor cents.” 

“‘Qne; don’t need money to make money. 
These brokers manipulate hard gold out of 
nothing. At any rate you won't refuse Milroy’s 
acquaintance ?”’ 

“Certainly not. I'll be glad to know any 
friend of yours, Feast,’’ responded Gillett, tar- 
dily conscious of his incivility. 

Feast's, words worked like leaven. It was 
quite true that money did grow out of air in 
these broker's offices, and nowhere so quickly as 
in Milroy’s; a man of whom Tom had often 
heard as the most successful speculator in town 
—one whose basis of action were always sound, 
and whose judgment resembled intuition. The 
man himself, when they met, acquired an al- 
most immediate influence over him. Milroy had 
his own reasons for wishing to make a friend of 
Tom. Gillett stood high as a man of intelligence 
and honor ; he belonged, too, to a class whom the 
broker only hitherto could approach in a busi- 
ness relation, and with whom there was imme- 
diate need he should establish a more familiar 
intercourse. No better go-between than Tom 
could be found. The very fact of this difference 
between them gave him a hold on Tom. Here 
was a young fellow of his own age, frank, genial, 
generous, wh-> wore atrocious coats, ate with 
his knife, was reckless of grammar; and who 
yet had a peculiar power and gift which Tom, 
with all-his culture, could only contemplate with 
blind admiration, as he might the weapon of a 
sword-fish, or the scent of a hound. The two 
became companions, if not friends. Milroy ‘let 
Gillett into one or two str-.es,’’ which netted 
him a few hundreds in a week or two. Tom 
began to catch some idea of gambling in stocks. 
“It is simply,’’ he told Feast, ‘‘trading on your 
experience and foresight, instead of on a capital. 
Perfectly legitimate, it appears to me. So far I 
have seen nothing in the business not in accord- 
ance with the strictest rules of honor.”’ 

«And you never will in Milroy’s office, I’m 
eonfident.” 

“No. I think I have some capacity for the 
business. I wouldn’t be surprised I'd be a capi- 
talist in a year or two,” with a sudden flush and 
laugh, which were quite intelligible to Feast. 

Gillett was on his way to Milroy’s office then. 
There was a certain company just formed for the 
working of a silver mine in Nevada, which was 
kept a profound secret, in order to. retain as 
many shares as possible among themselves 

«Once throw them on the market, and the 


competition will be so eager that our chance is / market, then?’ 





gone.’ Milroy had told Tom, ‘the mine is al- 
most pure, virgin metal. It is assure a road to for- 
tune as thrusting your hand into a bag of gold.” 

Tom was to be let in on ‘the ground fluor ;”’ 
the shares to the privileged rew being held so 
low that he could easily compass the purchase. 
He had no curious speculations as to the cause 
of this favor shown him. ‘‘ Milroy’s vulgar; 
that can't be denied,’’ he reflected, *‘ and a little 
ambitious of friendships in our circle.” 

He went out of Feast’s door, turning, for the 
first time! in months, toward Matlack’s house. 
He could afford himself a glimpse of her, he 
thought, with his heart light and throbbing like 
a boys. He had the whole silver mine in Ne- 
vada between his palms. On the sunny porch 
of the florist’s cottage he stopped to tap Sam's 
curly head. 

‘“« How does the chair work, my boy ?’’ stoop- 
ing to examine the structure of willow strips and 
elastic bands. ‘+ People stop to look at it, do 
they? We'll make a wagon next then, and trun- 
dle you out. You shall race with Miss Laura’s 
fairy chariot yonder.”’ 

He could not keep her name from his lips; he 
must, perforce, invent some way in which he 
could spexk it to this innocent child. 

In a few moments he was seated with Milroy 
in his private room, listening to confidential let- 
ters from the agent sent out to inspect the mine. 

‘‘ It reads,’’ said Tom, with an unsteady laugh, 
‘like a sketch of Eldorado.” 

Milroy was cool and guarded. ‘Do not ex- 
pect too much. I have been engaged in more 
brilliant operations; but none as safe. Cer- 
tainly none as safe. Each of the original stock- 
holders may count on netting a hundred and fifty 
thousand, at the end of the first year, but no 
more. Don't let your imagination run away with 
you, Gillett.” 

‘One hundred and fifty thousand!’ gasped 
Tom, turning off abruptly to the window. He 
had no mind that this man should know what 
that money meant to him. There was a little 
grass-patch and a locust-tree without. The sun 
glistened on the branches, and a bird sang over- 
head of love and summer. Tom hardly heard 
Milroy's voice behind him. 

“Of course, it all depends on that. The mine 
must. be worked at once, before the fall rains 
begin, to yield us any dividend before next year. 
So there remains the stumbling block. Where 
is the ready money to come from ?”’ 

“The stock subscribed ——”’ 

* You know at how low rates it has been sold.” 

‘«Why not throw the remaining shares on the 
Tom’s heart began to contract. 
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* And letin the capitalists? Ah, Gillett! our 
poor little chances would soon be swept out of 
sight, if once that hungry horde were let loose 
on such fat prey as this,”’ 

«You are as large a dealer in stocks as any in 
the city,” said Tom, suspiciously. 

“1 told you every dollar of cash I had was 
tied up. I can really go no further in this mat- 
ter than I have already done.’’ He began toturn 
over some papers, as though wearied with the 
subject. Tom rose. The Nevada mine was but 
one of Milroys enterprises, perhaps the least. 
It was life and death to him. 

«You do not think of any escape from the dif- 
ficulty, then?’ 

“No. I do not.’ Money is tight, just now. 
We’ll: have to throw open the doors to a few large 
capitalists, who will run the matter through fast 
enough. Of course, they will insist on buying 
out small stockholders, on their own terms. But 
it can’t be helped.” 

Good-by to Laura. Gillett stood silent in the 
doorway, looking at the shrewd, impassive face 
of the broker, without seeing it. Milroy glanced 
up at last. , 

“Eh, doctor? I beg your pardon; I thought 
you. had gone. You look chilly—pale. What 
ails you? I’ve a bottle of sherry here that——”’ 

‘*T don’t want to drink. I’m going, now.” 

«Gillett! One moment. About that Nevada 
matter. It. just occurred to me that you could 
help us out of the difficulty.” 

“1? I have not the control of a dollar, beyond 
the sum I put into it.” 

“Yes, you have. Your uncle Frisbie is in 
Europe, isn’t he?” 

‘Egypt, I believe. I don’t know where. 
What has that to do with it?” 

“Everything. Frisbie is a cautious, shrewd 
operator. If he were at home he would be prime 
mover in this matter. He is entirely in my con- 
fidence, and I would be willing for him to be 
prime mover; understand that. I always let 
him into a good thing when I can.” 

** But he’s not at home.” 

“The better half of him is—that is, his 
money.: He told me, the day before he left, of 
certain government bonds which he had depo- 
sited ina vault ofthe Fidelity Safe Company. 
There is but one key to each of those vaults. He 
told me that he had left the key with you for 
safe keeping.” 

‘Yes. I did not know that there was money 


or its equivalent in the vault, though. He men- 
tioned certain deeds, which I was to take charge 
of in case of fire or other accident.” 

*‘The bonds are there, however.” 





‘Ave you empowered to act as his agent?’ 
eagerly. ‘Is that what you mean? Have you 
any power of attorney.” 

“* No—not exactly: But'I am so confident that 
Frisbie would be first ‘in this enterprise that it 
almost seems unfair to keep him out of it. What 
I meant to suggest was,’’ keeping his eye steadily 
fixed on the opposite wall, “that you should 
loan me the sum lying idle there for this pur- 
pose. In three months’ time we would repay 
with a hundred per cent. interest; and win Fris- 
bie’s eternal gratitude for taking his talent out 
of the napkin of government bonds.” 

The color receded slowly from Tom’s facé. 
‘‘It appears to me that you propose to me to 
become a thief.” 

««Good heavens, Gillett! howcan you look at the 
matter in such a light?’’ blustered Milroy. Yet 
it seemed to Tom that the bluster was prepared, 


‘and ready for the occasion. ‘* You do not know the 


business relations between Frisbie and myself, 
or you would not have wronged me so cruelly.” 

*« Probably not... Let the’ matter drop there.” 

«As you will. But think over it to-night. 
The bonds, and we have success; without them, 
there is an end to all our plans.” 

Gillett walked home in a state of fiery indig- 
nation, that the swindler should have dared to 
tamper with him. He passed Matlack’s house; 
a light shone iu Laura’s window. He went to 
his miserable office. There was his whole life 
mapped out—poverty, renunciation. ? 

A homeless, solitary man! Laura the wife of 
another! He rose at that, and went to the open 
door. ‘What if Milroy had been honest, after 
all?’’ hesaid, aloud. ‘It is butaloan; Frisbie 
would be glad to have his money doubled——” 

An hour after, the watchman at the Fidelity 
Bank was summoned by a man applying for ad- 
mission to the range of private rented vaults. 
He gave the secret signal, and passed down to 
Frisbrie’s vault. He was, the watchman noticed, 
a ycung man, with a pale, haggard face, whose 
manner betrayed great, suppressed excitement. 
He opened the vault, and took from it certain 
papers, examined them carefully, by the light of 
the setting sun; and stood irresolute for a long 
interval. Then, with along breath, he opened 
the vault, and replaced them. 

‘Tt is all over,’’ muttered Tom. 

The watchman, as he passed him, spoke to 
him, but the stranger did not hear him: he went 
out silently, and-passed alone down the street. 

The next day, Dr. Gillett’s glittering, red sign 
was taken down. The doctor himself had gone 
West. His intention was, people said, to allow 
his practice to grow up slowly with some new 
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town. “A slow way to a competency,” they 
said, “ but sure.” 





9 CHAPTER IV. 

Two rears afterward, Mr. Feast found the glit- 
tering, red sign in a village of Iowa. He en- 
tered the office without announcement. 

‘*And the Lord knows the trouble I’ve had to 
ferret you out,” was his greeting. 

Dr. Gillett had altered; was graver, stouter, 
wore a middle-aged look, curiously unsuited to 
his years. He wrung Feast’s hand, as men do 
who are famished with homesickness. ‘Sit 
down! sit down!” he said. ‘After a while you 
shall eat and drink. But tell me something— 
anything, now, of the old place.”’ 

‘*Well, first, there’s Milroy. You heard of 
his defalcation. A most accomplished swindler, 
that, doctor. I thanked God he never took you 
in. It was I who threw you in his way, you re- 
member.”’ 

** Yes, I remember.”’ 

«But never mind Milroy. I’ve other news | 
for you. First is, I journeyed out here with it 
for you. You remember the chair you made for 
Sam? A folding-up, easy-seat ?’’ 

Gillett nodded. 

“Well, that seems a trifle; but see what it 
grew into. One day, Cobbs, the chair-maker, 
in New York, came to me. ‘ Whose patent is 
this?’ says he. Quick as thought, says I, ‘ Dr. 
Gillett’s.” ‘Who’s his agent?’ says Cobbs. I 
says, ‘I'd write and see.’ ThenI goes and takes 
out a patent in your name. Then I bargained 
with Cobbs for the manufacture of the seat for 
our State. The idee took. Simple, cheap, yet 
ingenious, you see. The thing spread like wild- 


near it. 





fire. I’ve sold the right to manufacture them in 


these States. Cobbs is making his fortune out of 
them, and your’s is made. Now I want you to 
vome homie, ‘and look into it! But I think,’’ with 
a shrewd look, ‘I deserve something as agent, 
eh?” 

Two days after Gillett was on his way home. 
Tn all that time he had not asked the question, 
trembling on hislips. He beat about it—hovered 
“T cannot believe such great results 
have grown out of such a mere trifle,’’ he said. 

‘““No? Why, there’s Forten, in New York, is a 
millionaire ; and his fortune grew out of a boy’s 
ball, with a bit of elastic string fastened to it. 
Or look at Perkins, with his fruit-cans. Some- 
thing practical and cheap to catch the popular 
fancy, you see. Now the chair’s a thing every- 
body admires, and wonders they did not invent 
themselves. Only the other day Miss Laura 
Matlack stopped to look at Sam’s in the green- 
house. ‘It was Dr. Gillette who gave you this?” 
she said, and she sat down in it for a moment, 
very grave and quiet.’’ 

** She is not married, then ?”’ 

‘No. People say she’s waiting for some fo- 
reign prince.” 

Tom made no reply. 

A month afterward, Mr. Feast received a mag- 
nificent bridal order for flowers. Late in the 
evening, Dr. Gillett came into the green-house, 
with a lady, a veil over her bright, blushing face. 
She took the old man by the hand. ‘The prince 
has come,” she said, ‘‘thanksto you! But who 
would ever have thought the steed to bring him 
to me would have been an improved camp-chair.” 

‘(My dear, young lady,” said Feast, senten- 
tiously, ‘‘ Nothing's a trifle. Underneath that 
was the kind heart, which forgot its own troubles, 
to please a poor, lame child.’’ 
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BY MARY V. 


SPENCER. 





“Wnart are those beautiful things so bright, 
That fall and fall as if rose-leaves light ? 

Or dance, and frolic, and whirl away, 

Like millions of tiny birds ut play?” 


“ Far in the South, where we dwelt, my dear, 
Winter is never as Winter here. 

No trees are bare, and no ice-winds blow, 
Nor falls that beautiful wonder, snow!” 


“How long wilLjt fall? Allnight? Oh, see! 
It hides the fences, it weights the tree. 
Can Earth be dying, and this the pall— 





Mamma, it frightens me!—o’er us all?” 


“Twill fall and fall, thro’ the night so still, 
O’er field and forest, o’er vale and hill, 

Till all, my child, in the morning light, 
Seem wrapped forever in shroud of white!” 


“Is't God who does it?” the awed voice said; 
“Will Spring return, or the Earth stay dead? 
Will ever the trees, and the golden grain, 
And the bright, bright flow’rs bloom again ?” 


“Tis God, my love,” the mother replies, 

“ And yet, forall, there is nothing dies. 
Like the trees, the flow’rs, and golden grain, 
We, too, after death, shall live again.” 
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CHAPTERITI. 

In was early in June that the Kraken, a 
staunch, young, clipper-built barque, with Philip 
Singleton, master, and ‘a picked crew of sixteen 
men, sailed out of New York, bound for Genoa. 
She carried a number of steerage passengers, 
mostly Italians, who, by the help of hand-organs, 
monkeys, hurdy-gurdys, and the like, had ac- 
cumulated’ enotigh of American coppers and cur- 
rency, to purchase the very moderate amount of 
gold requisite to provide their daily bread and 
maccaroni in the home of their youth, and their 
constant longing. The cabin passenger, for there 
was but one, was a lady, quite young, too young, 
one would think, to travel alone, under any cir- 
cumstances. Yet, although apparently an in- 
valid, she had secured her own passage, made 
all her own arrangements, and had, at the hour 
appointed for sailing, driven down to the pi¢r 
in a hired hack, without a single friend or at- 
tendant. She was registered under the name of 
Mrs. M. Gray, and Capt. Singleton, who was on 
deck when his passenger came on board, noticed, 
with some surprise, that, although she was young, 
and elegantly dressed, her luggage consisted of 
but one trunk, evidently quite new, with the in- 
itials ‘M. G. painted upon the end, in Ietters 
hardly yet dry. f 

‘Queer; but all the better,’’ muttered Capt. 
Singleton ; and crossing the quarter-deck, he re~ 
ceived the lady witha profound bow, saying, 

‘Mrs. Gray, our lady passenger, I presume ?"’ 

“Yes. And this is Capt. Singleton?’ asked 
the lady, in her turn, but without raising the 
heavy veil covering her face. The captain no- 
ticed, with pleasure, however, that the voice was 
low, sweet, and of a peculiarly musical quality, 
and her manner at once gracious and high-bred. 
So he answered, very deferentially, 

“The same, at your service, madam; and I 
hope I shall be able'to make you comfortable 
aboard the Kraken, and carry you into Genoa 
within thirty’ days,’ he added. ** Will you go 
below at once, Mrs. Gray, or shall I offer you a 
chair on deck? It may amuse you to see us 
get under weigh.” 

“Thank you, captain; but I will go to my 
state-room at once, if you please,” replied the 
lady; and, leaning upon the ecaptain’s offered 
arm, she descended the short flight of steps into 





the cabin, and gravefully bowed him adieu ati 
the door of the state-room. 

For the next three days, all that was known 
of Mrs. Gray was through the stewardess, who 
had been engaged especially to attend upon hér, 
and who reported her very ill; but, about the 
middle of the fourth day, Capt. Singleton, hav- 
ing ordered a mattress and cushions to be spread 
in a sheltered corner of the quarter-deck, went 
himself to the door of his passenger’s state-room, 
and, having inquired after her health, an 1 learned 
that it was much improved, suggested that she 
should allow herself to be brought on deck, to 
spend a few hours, at least, in the balmy sum- 
mner air. To this proposal Mrs. Gray assented, 
after a short delay, and the captain returned to 
the deck, where, some time later, appeared the 
stewardess, supporting a mass of shawls and furs, 
under which Capt. Singleton, with some diffi- 
culty, traced the outline of a human figure. 
Springing forward, with a sailor’s gallant alac- 
rity, he offered his arm, saying, 

“You should have sent for me, Mrs. Gray. 
I could have brought you up better than the 
stewardess. I have ordered these cushions and 
mattress,‘and I think you had better lie down 
directly, or the motion of the vessel may make 
you feel uncomfortable ; there, let me help you. 
Is that right °”’ 

There was no reply, and the muffled figure slid 
heavily from the captain’s supporting arm, to the 
mattress, and lay there motionless. 

“She has fainted away, I reckon, captain, 
She has two or three times before,’’ exclaiméi! 
the stewardess: and, hastily pulling away the 
veil and hood, she exposed to the eyes of Capt. 
Singleton the most charming face he had ever 
seen, although its deadly pallor and closed eye- 
lids gave it more the appearance of a marble 
statue than a living woman. 

“Get something to restore her, stewardess; 
and be quick about it. You, man Jack, hand me 
that newspaper, d’y hear?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!’ replied the man at the wheel, 
and reaching the newspaper, which the captain 
had been reading, and had thrown down upon 
Mrs. Gray’s appearance, he handed it over with- 
out letting go of the wheel. Then, resting both 


hands upon the spokes again, he watched, with 
quiet interest, the captain’s movements, as the 
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captain plied the newspaper fan, or held the 
flask of pungent salts to the nostrils of the beau- 
tiful statue, while the stewardess bathed the tem- 
ples with cologne, and chafed the slender, white 
hands. 

“She’s coming to, sir. See, there’s astreak of 
red on her cheek, and the eyelids are trembling.”’ 

‘‘ Here, take the smelling-bottle, and keep on 
with your cologne. She'll be startled, maybe, 
at seeing me.”’ » 

And the captain hastily rose from his kneeling 
posture, and stood looking on, while his passen- 
ger slowly returned to consciousness, and, at 
last, opening a pair of soft, gray eyes, fixed them 
languidly upon him, while she whispered. 

‘*T am sorry to be so troublesome, captain.” 

Of course, the answer was a cordial one; and, 
presently, the captain planted himself upon a 
camp-stool beside the mattress, and began to en- 
tertain his passenger with such little items of 
news as became matters of large importance at 
sea. 

Mrs. Gray listened, smiling now and then, and 
sometimes whispering a word or two; but evi- 
dently too weak and languid for conversation ; 
and, after all, it was a relief to both parties, 
when the captain was called away upon business 
of the ship. 

Presently, the stewardess also was summoned ; 
but, before she went, she said to the man at the 
wheel, 

** Swedish Ned, you just keep half an eye on 
this lady, and, if she wants anything before I 
come up, you sing out to one of the boys to pass 
the word for me, will you ?”’ 

All right, stewardess,”’ replied Swedish Ned, 
briefly; and Mrs. Gray, who had heard the brief 
conversation, cast a glance of languid curiosity 
upon her. new guardian. 

«A real son of the Vi-kings,’’ was the thought 
that crossed her mind, as she marked the straight, 
stalwart form, the frank leok of the brightest 
blue eyes, the man of ‘tawny hair, and the fair 
skin asserting itself in spite of the bronze and 
burn-of exposure, With a vanity, oddly enongh 
contrasting with the rugged strength of his ap- 
pearance, the Swede had suffered his beard and 
mustache to grow to their full extent, and kept 
them with the nicest care, so that the mass of 
rippling, gold-brown, hair fell upon his coarse, 
blue Guernsey, or floated out upon the fresh 
breeze, in a most striking and effective manner. 


Altogether, Swédish Nediwas a picturesque point ' 


in the view, and Mrs. Gray suffered her eyes to 
rest upon him with the same qviet satisfaction 
with which she regarded. the sparkling sea be- 
hind her, ‘ér the distant sail glittering upon the 





horizon. Suddenly she was reminded that the 
handsome steersman was not a mean point in the 
view, by noticing that a still deeper red was 
creeping over his sunburned face, and that a 
frown was gathering above the sea-blue eyes. 

“T have stared the poor fellow out of counte- 
nance,” thought the lady, and looked away. 
Presently, however, she became aware that she 
in turn was the object of scrutiny, and, turning 
her head, she met the full gaze of the eyes she 
had admired. Smiling a little, she broke the 
awkward silence, by saying, pleasantly, 

‘We are having fine weather, so far. Which 
way is the wind ?” 

‘‘Nor-west and by nothe, ma'am,” replied 
Swedish Ned, smiling enough to show a set of 
splendid teeth under the blonde mustache. 

« And is that a fair wind ?’’ pursued the pas- 
senger. 

‘As good as any, ma’am. There’s a whale.” 

He pointed as he spoke, and Mrs. Gray raised 
herself upon her elbow, far enough to see the 
glittering arch of water just falling back into the 
sea, as the leviathan pursued his distant path. 

It is against sea-law, as every one knows, to 
‘talk to the man at the wheel ;’’. but Mrs. Gray 
either did not know, or did not heed the rule; 
and Swedish Ned was too civil a young fellow to 
mortify a lady by reminding her of such a thing, 
so that, starting from the whale, the two fellinto 
@ conversation ranging over a number of mari- 
time topics, and lasting until, at eight bells, 
Swedish Ned was relieved at the wheel by a 
stupid-looking fellow, and the stewardess ap- 
peared with Mrs. Gray’s mid-day biscuit and 
lemonade. 

A few days later, the mattress was dispensed 
with, or only used asa luxurious lounge; and the 
lady-passenger, in answer to Capt. Singleton’s 
constant inquiries, declared herself better in 
health than she had been for months, and only 
anxious that the voyage should not prove too 
short an one, as she was enjoying it extremely. 
This declaration seemed to afford the captain an 
immense amount of satisfaction, and was, per- 
haps, the cause of his redoubled efforts to please 
his passenger; efforts so successful, that more 
than one oracle of the forecastle gave it as his 
opinion that * the old manis sweet on that young 
’oman, the’ worst kind, and if so be she’s of his 
mind, andi all’s straight. for ’em, this) ’er aint 
their last v’yge in company.” 

But though’ cordial; and interested in Capt. 
Singleton’s conversation, Mrs. Gray by no means 
confined herself, to his: society, and delighted in 
visits to the forward part. of the barqué, where 
she talked stammering Italian to the dark-eyed 
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exiles collected there, or listened to their still 
more broken English with amusement and in- 
terest. Sometimes, also, she stopped for a few 
words with the under-officers, or even the sail- 
ors, as she passed them at their work; and more 
than a few times she came to lean over ilie taff- 
rail, or seat herself near the wheel, when Swed- 
ish Ned was on duty. At these times, she did 
her best to draw him into conversation, ren- 
dered very amusing to her by the naive simpli- 
city of the sailor’s ideas upon land matters, and 
his shrewd reflections and varied experience 
upon all topics connected with the sea. Nor is 
it possible to deny, that the unspoken admira~- 
tion in the young Swede’s honest eyes was per- 
fecily legible to those of the lady, well skilled as 
she was in reading such hieroglyphics; and no 
less agreeable than intelligible; for Margaret 
Gray was one of the women we all have known, 
women whose breath of life is the homage of 
every creature who approaches them,’ and to 
whom kind nature, in giving the need, has also 
given the means of supplying it. We do-not 
speak of coquettes, of vulgar syrens, whose noisy 
songs attract only the most ignoble game, and 
whose lives are one laborious effort for notoriety 
and attention. No! Women of the Margaret 
Gray order never need to strive for homage, for 
no man withholds it from them ; they merely fol- 
low the law of their creation, and move through 
the world as fair planets, whose attendant sate- 
lites ask no nobler destiny than to revolve 
forever within the orbit of their light and 
warmth. 

So, it in no whit surprised Mrs. Gray, as she 
chose to call herself (though how one'so young 
could be a widow seemed inexplicable almost) 
to find that Capt. Philip Singleton, and Swedish 
Ned, the foremost hand, both worshiped her, 
and that neither of them dared to hint at his 
worship, and she, smiling sweetly all the while, 
strengthened the ice-wall which she knew they 
would not dare to pass. 


CHAPTER II, 

Tun Kraken sailed, as we have said, 'in-June, 
and the weather, for the first ten days, had been 
like that of Paradise before ‘the Fall, its only 
defect being the lightness and softness of the 
witd, which merely fanned the barque along, 
without once allowing the captain to display lis 
seamanship before the eyes of his solitary pas- 


senger. 

«A regular ladies’-breeze,’’ was his somewhat 
discontented remark, day after day, until Mrs; 
Gray was moved/ to inquire, “ifvhe pined fora 


breeze that should drive ladies below, and out of 
sight ?”’ 

At last came a change; first, a sharp east-nnd- 
by-south gale, then a deluge of rain, and then 
baffling puffs of air, from every quarter in suc- 
cession, until the captain and mates had roared 
themselves hoarse in rapid orders, often counter- 
manding those of a few moment previous; ané 
Mrs. Gray, snugly ensconced in furs and shawls 
in he: chosen nook beneath the bulwark, had 
more than enough to do in watching’ the man- 
ceuvres of the well-trained crew, and learning, 
by silent observation, the meaning of the terms 
and phrases so strange toa landsman’s ear. Nor 
could she fail to notice that in every little knot 
of men summoned, for ‘‘ a small pull on the main 
t’r’yal sheets,” or to. “haul down on that mizzen 
stay-sail,” or to ‘haul tight and belay,” it was 
always Swedish Ned who was foremost of all, 
always he who seized upon any duty requiring 
especial activity or daring; he who encouraged 
the rest by word and example; he who in every 
moment of emergency or surprise, showed a cool 
courage and capacity that, as she often thought, 
would have better befitted a leader than a sub- 
ordinate, and pleasing her as much in the purely 
artistic view from which she regarded the man, 
as his handsome face and figure had already 
done. 

“We have rough weather now, almost all the 
time, it seems to me,”’ said she to him, one day, 
as he came close to where she nestled among her 
cushions, and busied himself in replacing a chaf- 
ing mat, disordered by the working of the rig- 
ging in the last gale. 

«Yes, ma’am,”’ replied the Swede, briefly, and 
then, pausing in his work, to cast an eye aroond 
the horizon, he added, ‘and maybe we'll have 
worse before long.” 

‘What do youmean? Why should you think 
so?”’ asked Mrs. Gray, anxiously. 

‘“‘There’s signs of it, ma’am,’’ returned ‘the 

} sailor, in the same cautious manner, and, after 
a moment, added, ‘‘ but she’s a good ship, and 
we've a good captain, so that there’s noeall for 
fear—yet,”’ 

“T am not afraid; I never am,” replied the 
lady, quietly, ' 

Swedish Ned stole a keen look at her pale, 
serene face, and uplifted eyes, before ‘he an- 
swered. 

**T don’t think you’ve any need to be; ma'am. 
Did you know that we're off our course, ma’am ?”’ 

“No. How much?” 

“I don’t know;,but the! mate dropped:a few 
words, this morning, that showed me how it was. 





We've got to the nor’ard more than a bit, and it 
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may be we’ll run afoul of an iceberg yet. There’s 
stories of ships that went down with all hands, 
and never time for a prayer, through running 
afoul of them icebergs; and we're getting to the 
nor’ard every day,’’ 

‘*Why do yon want to frighten me, Ned?’’ 
asked Mrs. Gray, fixing her wonderful eyes 
steadily upon the face of the Swede, and grow- 
ing yet a shade paler than her wont. 

“I said just now, ma’am, that you have no 
need to be afraid,’’ replied he, shooting one 
swift glance at the steady eyes. ‘‘ Whatever 
happens, you'll be saved; for I never set myself 
to a thing yet that I didn’t do it; and I never 
tried yet, as I would try to save you.” 

And with that, Swedish Ned, gathering up his 
tools, slowly walked forward, leaving Mrs. Gray 
hardly surprised, hardly flattered by what he 
had said. She had known it before he spoke. 

Bat, perhaps, because of the mention of ice- 
bergs, Mrs. Gray soon perceived a heavy chill in 
the wind, which now blew steadily from the 
north, with enough east in it to bafile the Kraken, 
whichever way she tried to lay her easterly 
course. Shivering, and drawing her shawls 
about her, Mrs. Gray smiled upon the captain as 
he approached, driving away a frown as he came. 

“ How cold it is,” murmured the lady, in an 
appealing sort of way, which made Capt. Single- 
ton long to take her in his arms, and shelter her 
from every chill and harm. But 2»e only seated 
himself beside her and said, 

‘*Yes; we are getting a little breeze out of 
the north.” 

** Do you think we shall meet an iceberg ?”’ 

‘« Possibly. But what made you think of such 
a thing?” 

‘*Oh! it is not wonderful that I should, is it? 
One often reads of them; aud in this weather I 
feel quite like an Arctic explorer.” 

** Let me send for another shawl, or at. least 
wrap you better in this one.”’ 

“Thank you! That will do perfectly without 
another. But if we meet the icebergs, will there 
be danger?” 

««The icebergs haunt you. Why should there 
be danger from them ?’’ 

«You turn the question very neatly, but please 
to answer it.” 

“Well, then, there might be danger, if the 
icebergs bore down upon us, and the wind failed 
before we could get out of the way; but that is 
very unlikely, to say the least.” 

“Tt has happened.” 

“Certainly. But I have never, in my ten 
years’ experience, been in the slightest danger, 
from icebers, or even known @ man that was.” 





*«The men who are overtaken by such. a fate, 
do not often come back to tell the story.”’ 

‘‘Pardon me, Mrs. Gray; but has any one 
been frightening you?’ asked the captain, after 
a little pause. 

Mrs. Gray flashed a laughing glance into his 
eyes, and only said, such as she had said to 
Swedish Ned, 

“Tam not frightened. I never am.’’ 

And he, unconscious that he was but echoing 
poor, unlearned Ned, replied, much as Ned had 
done, 

4‘ You are the last one aboard this barque who 
need to fear, Mrs. Gray, for not a man of us but 
would risk his life to save yours. I wish that I 
had a dozeu, that I might offer them all.’’ 

He choked a little over the earnestness of 
these last words, and Mrs. Gray raised her 
dove-like eyes to his, with a grateful smile. She 
liked that sort’ of man, and she was quite in 
earnest, when she said, 

“I know it; but I hope the oceasion will not 
arise, for your life is worth a great deal more 
than mine. Will you please send for the stew- 
ardess to bring my chocolate ?”’ 

A little disappointed at this end of the inter 
view, the captain strode away, and Mrs. Gray, 
nestling deeper among the cushions, slept, or at 
least dreamed, until dinner-time. 

The next morning she was awoke by the stew- 
ardess—a mulatto, by the way—who rushed into 
the state-room, with her yellow face faded to a 
dirty cream-color, exclaiming, 

‘‘Oh, ma’am, do get up and come on. deck! 
There’s an iceberg a coming, sure enough. Lordy 
only knows whether it ain’t a going to gobble us, 
’fore we get shet of it!” 

‘‘Tt has come, has.it?’’ remarked Mrs. Gray, 
blithely, and springing from her berth, she 
dressed herself, with the help of the chattering 
woman, as quickly and as warmly as possible, 
and followed her on deck. 

The captain met her at the companion-way, 
looking pale and anxious, but still mustering a 
re-assuring smile for her benefit. 

‘‘ Here are our bergs, to be sure,’’ said he, 
offering his arm. ‘1 thought you would like to 
see them before we get past. So I sent the wo- 
man down for you.”’ 

** Yes, I should like to see them—before we 
get past,’ re-echoed Mrs. Gray, with a queer 
little smile; and following the captain’s silent 
gesture, she looked over the starboard quarter, 
and saw two great phantoms, more like solid 
snow-clouds than anything substantial, looming 
upon the horizon in awful beauty. 

“‘They are very grand,” said she, breath- 
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lessly, and then, shiverimg a little, she leaned 
closer upon the captain’s arm and looked un- 
easily about her. 

Swedish; Ned was at thé wheel, and his eyes 
were fixed meaningly upon her. 

‘*Good-morning!’’ -said Mrs. Gray; gently, 
looking at him; but. the! brave smile upon her 
lips ‘meant more) than good-morning, and the 
young Swede-read in it. ‘Yes, I see; but Tam 
not afraid, and I do not forget that your life is 
pledged for mine.” 

The sun rose, and the pale phantoms, touched 
by his first rays; grew to marvelous beauty, now 
glittering like ice-palaces, now showing Alpine 
heights and deep crevasses, now robed in rain- 
bows, which gleamed and disappeared at every 
moment as the spray, driven before the bergs, 
leaped high, broke, and fell back, then rose 
again. The loud! dash of ithe waves, breaking 
against them, as on a rock-bound shore; was 
already audible, and at intervals were heard re- 
ports, as of distant cannonading, succeeded some- 
times by a grinding, crashing sound, as pieces 
of the berg split off and fell down the sides.of 
the mountainous mass. 

‘A wonderful sight!’ murmured Mrs. ‘Gray, 
pallid, withoawe and admiration. 

But the captain, for once; did not heed her, 
his frowning eyes were fixed upon,the clouds. 

‘Hard a-port, there! Hard down, I say!’’ 
growled hé; and the helmsman answered in the 
same low tone, 

_“ Hard down it is, sir !’’ 

‘¢ The wind is failing us,’’ muttered the cap- 
tain; and his chief mate, standing close behind, 
replied; gloomily, 

** The bergs hold it ; they’ ve got enough.’ 

‘‘The wind is bringing them down upon us, 
isn’t it?”’ asked Mrs. Gray; quietly. 

Capt. Singleton cast an angry glance at the 
mate, and answered briefly, 

«‘ Just now it is so, to be sure.” 

‘* And at the same time, they cut off the wind, 
so that we don’t get any,’’ pursued the lady, ‘in 
the same quiet tone. 

Capt. Singleton glanced at her with the pitying 
surprise one yields to a child’s bold speculations 
upon life and death, and soothingly replied, 

‘They are not going to harm us; don’t be 
afraid,” 

‘Oh, no! Iam not. But I should think there 
is great; danger of their drifting down upon us; 
and. in that case, if weiare becalmed, and cannot 
get.out of the way, we shall be crushed—shall 
we not?” 





‘* Good. heavens, Mrs, Gray! Do you realize } 
the meaning of your own words?” exclaimel } 
Vou. LXIII. ~3 


the hardy sailor; turning ashen ‘pale, as he gazed 
upon her steady face. 

“Yes I'think’ so. If the ‘bergs come down 
upon us, we die, here snd now; but’ you know 
death is not a'matter that, by any chance, is to 
be escaped finally. Why not as. well meet it 
here and now, as anywhere and anyhow?” 

««T wish to God wemen were ts braveas you,” 
muttered Capt. Singleton, grasping her hand. 
Then, leading her to the chair she usually occu- 
pied, he seated her, bade her good-by with a 
lovk, and gave himself entirely to the manage- 


» ment of his vessel: 


But, after all, of what avail is the ‘wisest 
management, or the highest courage, when. op- 
posed to those gigantic forces of nature, espé- 
cially if nature herself refuses to aid us? There 
lay the Kraken, a puny toy upon the surface of 
the ocean, her sails idly shivering in the’ last 
breath of the'dying wind, her rudder almost use- 
less, all her cunning appliances for speed and 
safety suddenly become of no avail, all the wis- 
dom, experience, and courage of her commander 
and crew dwindled to a baby’s effort to escape 
an avalanche; and yonder rose’ the two great 
ice-mountains, looming momentarily larger’ and 
closer, the slow momentum of their own weiglit 
bringing them steadily on, and the mutual attrac- 
tion of all large bodies in motion, drawing them 
always toward each other, and toward the quiver- 
ing Kraken, as she drifted feebly before them. 

The captain’s brief, sharp orders had for some 
moments ceased, and the men stood in -pallid 
groups at their various stations, Swedish Ned 
still at the wheel, which no longer controlled the 
becalmed vessel. 

All eyes were fixed upon the icebergs, except 
when, now and then, they glanced at the ‘cap- 
tain, as if expecting a final and desperate order 
At last it came. 

‘* Mr. Barlow, see the boats victualled, and 
make ready to lower away,” he said 


el 


CHAPTER IIl. 

At sound of that order, a sort of shudder ran 
through the ship’s company, from Barlow, the 
mate, to curly-headed Joe, the cabin-boy ; for 
every man there:knew that such a commanderas 
their's would never desert his ship, exeept in 
the direst necessity ; and to more than one among 
them death itself may have appeared less cruel 
than the prospect of drifting for days and weeks 
upon the surface of mid-ocean, starving, mad- 
dening, and enduring all the agonies, without 
the blessed release of sudden death. 

An Low were seventy-six human beings to be 
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crowded into four boats, none of them extra- 
ordinarily large? 

With grave, white faces, the seamen wrought 
at their task. The orders of the! mates were 
given in voices strangely subdued and. hurried.. 
Capt. Singleton, pacing his quarter-deck, looked 
now at the idle sails, now at the looming :ice- 
bergs, now at the hurrying, silent men, and 
finally at,-her, the pale-faced, quiet. woman. sit- 
ting there, her brave eyes watching all, her soft, 
sweet mouth curved sadly, solemnly, indeed, } 
and her hands folded tightly upon her knee. 
She was not yet afraid, he saw that; but she 
looked like one, who, standing face to face with 
death, confessed his power, and bowed herself 
humbly before it. 

He came and bent low over her. 

‘« We must take to the boats, I fear, in a few 
moments. Will you go and -¢ollect what you 
value most from yourstate-room ; and, above all, 
dress yourself very warmly? I shall have some 
blankets put in the boat for you, and some food, 
such as you can eat. Iam so sorry, dear.” 

The last words burst in 9 hoarse whisper from 
his lips, almost in his own despite; and her sad 
smile did not reprove the fondness, as she re- 
plied. 

‘Lam more sorry for you, and the Kraken, 
and all these braye sailors, and poor, frightened 
people, than I am for myself. Yes, I will.go and 
make up:a,parcel, although it hardly seems. of 
much use, and I do not like losing sight of the 
icebergs. _ Aren't they magnificent ?”’ 

She rose and turned toward. them, now not. a 
quarter of a mile distant, and already so near to 
each other as to leave only a river+like channel 
between. The broad sunlight, flashing from a 
hundred surfaces, and touching every spire and 
pinnacle with flame, clothed them in almost in- 
tolerable glory, and seemed to wish to veil the 
real terror of their presence under its gorgeous 
blazonry ; the flitting rainbows still played amid 
the spray; but beneath them were now to be? 
seen the eager, angry billows, dashing them- } 
selves against the walls of jce, and’ seeming to 
hurry them forward to their fearful work. The 
sharp reports and crashing fall of the masses 
continually split from the parent. berg, became 
at every moment more audible, and. reminded 
one of the sounds drifted from a battle-field down 
upon the devoted town doomed to the horrors of 
of sack and pillage. 

‘* Magnificent ?”’. groaned Captain Singleton, 
echoing his passenger’s exclamation. ‘‘ Horri- 
ble! awful! I should rather say. But hasten 
with your preparations, dear madam, our mi- 
mutes.on board the Kraken are numbered.” 





‘Without reply Mrs. Gray turned to obey, but 
in- so doing, her earnest::eyes sought those of 
Swedish Ned, as he stood, with the idle wheel 
still grasped in’ one hand. He was looking 
neither at her, nor at the icebergs; however his 
face was turned seaward,.and upon it was a 
strange, eager, doubting look. 

‘* What does he see ?’’ exclaimed the lady; ‘hut 
no one heeded her, for in:the same: moment a 
strange, gasping cry burst from the sailor’s lips. 

** A breeze, sir! Look !’”’ 

And, with his léft hand he pointed far over 
the shining water, to the spot where a dark, 
ruffled patch, rapidly drawing near, told thas 
the fickle wind was coming out of a new quarter, 
in the light puff called by sailors, «‘ a cat’s paw.” 

“Thank God!” cried the captaini But im- 
mediately, with a groan, he exclaimed, ‘ Bet 
it’s too late—too late, I’m afraid !’’ and he mea- 
sured with his .eye, the distance between thie 
Kraken and the icebergs, and then the space 
yet to be traversed by the little breeze. 

‘**You can’t’ weather them, Ned, with this 
puff,’ continued he, in the same low. tone, for 
even in that moment, balanced between life and 
death, the etiquette of the quarter-deek pro- 
vailed, and the captain would not be“ovérheard ; 
taking counsel with a common sailor; although 
both men knew, that, without that sailor at tho 
wheel, Capt. Singleton would hardly have'dream- 
ed of saving his ship. 

«No, sir, we can’t run by before we meet her,” 
replied Swedish Ned, already handling the whecl 
as the jockey feels the mouth of his horse, while 
waiting for the starting word. 

‘““No, we can’t do it,’’ groaned the enptath, 
still eyeing the great, whits ‘wall, stretching far 
across his course. 

‘‘ But if this cat’s paw holds, I can put her 
between the bergs.” 

‘Good God, man! They’ re closing upon each 
other at every moment! Ifthe breeze fails us, 
under their lee, we shall ‘be: crushed between 
them, like an egg-shell !"’ 

«« Aye, sir, and if we try to.ren by'them, we 
shall be drove under, like a shore-boat under a 
steamer. The r'yals draw, sir. Will you give 
the order?” 

Thus recalled to his position, Capt. Singleton 
turned toward the waist of the vessel, where stood 
the eager knots of sailors, every eye ‘fixed upon 
him, while.a buzz of joyous excitement told thas 
they, too, felt the promise of the coming breeze, 
and were but waiting for orders to ‘strain every 
muscle and every nerve to its utmost. 

Beyond them the groups of steerage passen- 
gers, dimly couscious of a new dpe, although 























angry bees, ready to attack thé first object offered 
to their blind rage'=nd terror. 

« No getting those rellows into the boats with- 
out mutiny and murder,” was'the thought which 
ruséd ‘through Philip Singleton’s mind, ‘as his 
eyes swept the forward’ deck; but it served to 
steady and to nerve him ; and as his orders rung 
out full and‘clear, every man who heard him felt 
anew confidence replacing the chill of inaction 
and hopelessness. 

Mrs. Gray did not go below. If she was to die, 
she preferred doing so with her eyes open, and 
did not think it important that her dead hands 
should grasp a few trinkets, a purse, a packet of 
purple and fine linén. She preferred standing 
there on deck, white and quiet, now gazing at 
the great bergs frowning close above her, now 
listening to the captain’s rapid orders, and watch- 
ing their swift: fulfillment, and now glancing at 
the pale, set face, gleaming eyes, and nervous, 
stalwart figure of the helmsman, who never 
ldoked at her, but, with his stern gaze bent upon 
the fast-closing passage, toward which he steered, 
seemed ready to dispute his coursé, even with 
the impréssive monsters who opposed it, and to 
have more than a fair chance of success. 

The breeze proved fitful and uncertain, now 
filling the sails to their utmost, ‘and sending tlie 
Kraken flying through the water, now sighing 
away almost into calm, never strong enough, or 
steady enough to have made it possible for her to 
have stood outside the icebergs, upon whose im- 
mense bulk the fitful: young wind: had as yet no 
effect, even to check the onward course caused by 
theit own mometitum: | Thus it was, with the ir- 
régotar and jerking ‘motion of an ill-broken 
steed, that the Kraken held her course ; and still 
with the calm eye and hand of him who feels 
himself master of the steed’s wildest struggles, 
Swedish Ned held the wheel, and guided the 
quivering vessel straight in between the jaws of 
death, already closing upon her. 

“Tf'the wind fails us now, we are’ lost,’” mur- 
mured’ Margaret Gray, and a tingling thrill ran 
through’ her young’ veins, and the blood ebbed 
from her finger-tips,; leaving them as cold as 
death. ‘And yet she was not afraid. 

High upon either hand rose the great, white 
walls, the chill of ‘their icy breath seeming like 
the visible presence of death; far away in the 
distanee, gleamed the sunny, open sea, like the 
unattainable fields of Paradise; and behind 
them the outer spurs of the ice-mountains ee 
already. closing together. 


“Ifthe wind fails now!” The words seemed 


to set themselves to the dreary beat of the waves 
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they knew not what, buzzed and swarmed, like } 
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upon the base of the icebergs, and to ring through 

and through the woman’s excited brain, until 

she coul! hardly refrain from shricking them 

aloud. But she neither shrieked, nor wept ; she 

only ¢lung yet more tightly tothe bulwark against 

which she leaned, and with’ her bloodless face ' 
and bright eyes turned toward’ the helmsman’s 

strong, brave presence, she waited for what 

should come, ‘trusting in God and him. 

The wind did ‘not fail; bit, on the contrary, 
confined bet ween the icebergs, a8 in‘n tunnel, it 
gathered new force and a steadier direction, and ’ 
filled the:sails; and urged the flying vessel’ on, 
until when, with a great crash, the two bergs 
smote together, and closed the channel behind 
her, ahd so cut off the wind, as ifa vast door hud 
shut upon it, the Kraken already lay beyond the 
farthest boundary of the passage, with the open 
sea before her, and the soft, June sky smiling 
above, as gently as if no thought of death and 
terror had ever marred its peace. : 

‘‘We are safe! saved almost by a miracle!’’’ 
said Capt. Singleton, coming up to his passenger, 
and offering his hand in congratulation. 

She placed her own in it, and returned its 
pressure, but tremblingly said, 

“Not by a miracle, although God's hand was 
over us; it was wrought through brave and skill- 
ful men. Thank you, Capt. Singleton, and 
She crossed the deck as’she Spoke, and-extended 
her hand to Swedish Ned. “ And thank you, 
too, for even Capt. Singleton could not have 
saved his ship. withotit-you.”’ 

As Swedish Ned héa## these words, and looked 
at her who uttered them, his pale face flushed 
deeply, and the hand he extended in answer to 
hers, trembled visibly, while he said, 

“T hope we all did our best, ma’am. Nobody 
was cooler than you, and that helpeil as muchas’ 
anything” 

Oapts Singleton listened to this bricf converse- 
tion with a disapproving face. As a captain, he 
did not like to’ see a passenger shaking hands 
with, and: comptfmenting, one of his foremast 
hands ; and, as Philip Singleton, he was annoyed 
that the woman he had’ grown to love, should 
thus speak’to another man. And yet he was too 
brave not to acknowledge the truth of what she 
had said, and the three feelings, working to- 
gether, made him thrust his hand into his pocket 
and say, : 

“ Yes, Ned, you did your part very well, and | 
hére’s ‘dollar for you to drink the nf s heatth, 
when we get ashore.” 

It was Mrs, Gray who flushed now, "aba! with 
a look of shame, she half raised her hand, as °f 
to draw back that of the cxptain; but with’a 
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quick glance toward her, the Swede was already 
suying, 

‘«¢ Thank you, sir; but I don’t think the lady 
would wish it,” 

‘Not wish you to takerthe dollar, or not /wish 
you to drink her health, man?’’ asked the cap- 
tain, with good-humored contempt. 

«Neither one, sir. Eight bells,” And Swed- 
ish Ned turned to strike them, then nodded to 
the sailor whose turn to.relieve him atthe wheel 
was thus announced, and, witha half bow to the 
captain and lady, he walked slowly forward. 

‘A splendid fellow that, Capt.. Singleton,” 
said she, 

“H’m! A good seaman; but absurdly set up 
in his ideas,’’ replied the captain, shortly, | ‘‘ But 


_here it is twelve o'clock, and you've had no 


breakfast. Steward!” 

‘Or you either,” suggested Mrs. Gray, gently. 

*‘Only my six o'clock coffee and. biscuit. I 
will take a lunch with you now, if you please. 
Will you-go down?” 

‘*One more look at the icebergs first, please ;’’ 
and, leaning upon the captain’s arm, Mrs. Gray 
looked long and earnestly at the great, white 
dangers floating so calmly astern, as if they were 
only, points of interest, and beauty in the view, 
with no possibility of harm,in all, their, magnifi- 
cent bulk, 

,* There! Now I will go. down.. How cold it 
has grown. I hope there are no more icebergs 
coming,’’ said she, and ‘the. captain, looking 
keenly around the horizon, replied, 

“T hope not, but who knows!’ 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tue ehill in the air, of which Mrs. Gray had 
complained, rather increased than diminishd, 
and wise old salts, shaking their heads over their 
splicing and knotting,; their-;tar-buckets,, and 
marling-spikes, mattered that the Kraken wasn’t 
out of her troubles yet, and that. the next ice- 
berg mightn’t be so easy te get elear,of. 

Whether the captain shared their opinion 
or not, no man was qualified to say, but. al- 
though his own was not. given, what it. was 
might be guessei from his orders that the stores 
hastily placed in the boats should. be: more 
snugly arranged and covered with tarpaulins, 
and that the boats themselves should be so dis- 
posed at their davits that the falls, could be, let 
go or cut ata moment’s warning. The:two.deck- 
boats were righted, oars and provisions placed in 
them, and they were. coyered with, old sails, so 
that if the Kraken should sink beneath them, 
they were all ready to float above her a wreck. 





A lookout was stationed at the bows, with order$ 
to watch especially for icebergs, and all the men 
were pithily enjoined by Barlow, the chief mate, 
to ‘keep their eyes skinned, or there would be 
worse squalls inboard than outboard,” 

The day passed, somewhat drearily, and Mrs. 
Gray was glad to retire to her state-room, at-an 
earlier hour than usual. Some vague feeling:of 
coming emergency, she. hardly knew: ‘what, > 
prompted ‘her, before she lay. down, to secure 
her money, jewelry, and a water-proof lettér- 
case, about hér person; and to lie down fully 
and warmly dressed. Then she said her prayers, 
simply as a child, and closed her eyes. The last 
sound in her ears, as she dropped asleep, was 
the cheery voice of Swedish Ned, hauling down 
upon the sheets, close beside her state-room win- 
dow. 

As the night deepened it cameon to blow,.and 
with the wind came a small, stinging rain, pene- 
trating to the skin of those not incased in oil- 
skin garments, and blinding the eyes that sought 
to pierce it. The mi lnight watch was set, and 
the men relieved went stamping along the deck 
toward, the forecastle, shaking theniselves like 
water-dogs, and grumbling, as sailors always do 
grumble, even while holding themselyes ready 
for twice the hardship they have.just endured. 

‘©A dog’s life it is, and maybe a dog’s death 
a-coming, unless we get clear of these cursed 
bergs,’’. growled one, shouldering along the nar- 
row gangway; but a great wet hand, half play- 
fully, slapped upon his mouth, cut short! whatever 
was coming next, and.a voice’ out of the darkness 
inuttered, 

‘Avast with your growling, Bill; the lady's 
state-room is just alongside, don’t you -see? 
What's the good of waking her with croaking 
about icebergs, eh ?”’ 

‘« Avast yourself, Ned; did, the lady ever trou- 
ble herself to talk to me half an hour at a time?’ 

So much of the conversation came sifting in 
with the keen night-wind, through the ill-fitting 
window of Margaret Gray's state-room; and in 
the darkness she blushed, and smiled at the last 
taunt of ugly old Bill, whom, to be sure, she had 
never found time to address, ‘ 

“T will talk to him, to-morrow. I don’t’ be- 
lieve he will ever be careless. about waking me 
again,” thought she, composing’ herself to sleep 
with the pretty smile not: yet faded from her lips. 

High rose the wind, more wildly flew the, 
sleety mist and spray; on drove the Kraken, 
like a frightened creature, flying from the death 
wh'ch followed close and furious behind. The 
cabin clock had just struck two, and the man at 
the wheel had answered it with four blows upon 
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the bell, and sweeping the back of his great, ; 
hairy hand across his eyes, turned again toward > 
the binnacle, when he’was startled by an awful 
ery from the lookout, who, truth to ‘tell, had 
been sheltering himself for a few moments be- 
hind the bulwarks, and in retarhing to ‘his post, 
had found the breakers dashing into his very 
face! ’ But his shrick of terror and surprise was 
also his death-cry, for in the same instant the 
Kraken struck with & crash that shattered her 
bows ‘like the frailest ‘porcelain, knocking the 
masts out ‘of her as one might prostrate the 
ttraws that a child sticks into a shaving for his 
puny boat. The next instant rose the shrieks of 
fifty drowning wretches, already struggling with 
the waves that poured in to their crowded den, 
and mercifully smétliered them there before they 
could reach the awful scene above, where, amid 
the noise of crashing spars and splintering masts, 
the deafening reports of the sails snapping and 
stacking in the wind like musketry, the rattle 
‘and roll of heavy blocks, and the sweep of the 
great waves’ as they broke all over the wreck, 
were to’e distinguished the cries of human 
agony in its extremity; the shrieks extorted 
from strong men’as the life is torn from them. 

Thrown from’ her berth by the first crash, 
Mrs. Gray staggered toward the companion-way, 
ebat! as she’ reached the deck, a new explosion 
beneath her very feet threw her into the heap of 
estils and rigging tangled round the stump of the 
mizzenmast.’ The main deck’ had burst, from the 
pressare of air'as the sea drove in beneath it, 
and now the wreck was breaking up so rapidly 
that the survivors only hoped to reach the boats, 
and ‘get them afloat before all went down 
together. 

Capt. Singleton struggled to reduce the ‘flight 
to'something like a retreat, and to sustain himself 
inthe position of a commander; but in such 
‘moments as these, men become wild beasts; and 
Mrs. Gray saw him, as he was hastening to ‘her 
assistance, knocked senseless by one of his mu- 
tinous crew. 





And now rose a térrible wailing cry from the 
other side of the vessel; the boat there had been 
cut away, and, before it touched the water, was 
swaniped by a huge wave, which swept fway four 
men with it; the deck-boats were already washed 
away, stové, or sunk, fo one stopped to see 
which, so that the starboard cutter, now tossing 
‘beside the wreck, was the last hope, and into it 
the remnant of the crew were tumbling, one over 
the other, 

‘Push off! push off! She’s setfling! She's 
going down !"" roared some; and others cried, 
«Where's the old man, and the woman? We 
ain’t going to leave them !”’ 

«Why don’t they tumblein? Where are they? 
We can’t wait! Hallo, captain, where be you?” 





“Gone under. Push off——” 
“Hanged if I will—here goes !” 
And Billings, the d mate, leaped aboard, 


The next moment, he appeared at the side of the 
vessel, dragging something after him. 

‘¢Hold'on, boys! Here's the old man, hit on 
the head, and can't speak, but alive. We ain't 
going to leave him behind. How’d we ever look 
folks in the face if we got home ?”’ 

‘Don't you see the woman, nowhere?” asked 
one, pausing on his oar. 

‘No; gone to glory, [ reckon, and it's the best 
that could happen to her,” replied Billings, se- 
curing the ‘lifeless figure of the’ captain to his 
own, with half a @ozen turns of rope. Then, 
raising it in his arms, he boldly leaped into the 
boiling sea, sank, rose, struggled wildly for a 
moment, and was sinking again when his com- 
rades reached him with on ear, and, after a ter- 
rible effort, dragged him, with his helpless bur- 
den, into the boat. 

“Now for it! The chance is pretty nigh 
gone, at any rate,”’ growled old Bill, and, drag- 
ging at their oars with the desperate strength 
of men whose death stares them in the face, 
five of the survivors of the Kraken rowed away,, 
leaving her to sink how and when she would. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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We walk of gray noons by the old canal 

Where rain-drops patter on th’ autumnal leaves ; 
Now watching from some ivied orchard wall, 

In slopes of stubble, figures pile the sheaves ; 
Or, under banks in shadow of their gtass, 
Blue waterflies, by starts, jettingly pass 
Mid large leaves level on the glassy cool ; 
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Or noiseless dizzy midges winking round 
The sereing sallows of the meadow pool! 

While into cloudy stillness sinks each sound, 
And sifts the moulting sunlight, warm and inellow. 

O'er sandy beach remote, or slumb'rous flood, 

Or mossy red brick mansion by the wood, 
Among its rooks, and hayricks tanned and yellow. 
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THERE wag & mystery about her from the first. 
No one knew where. she came from, or how she 
had come exactly. It seemed useless to discuss 
probabilities, and wonder how it was that. the 
two, prim, little principals of the seminary, could 
make up their minds to tolerate a person, who 
must have appeared so very questionable in their 
eyes. Even the most inquisitive of the older 
girls, who tried to sift the matter, to the bottom, 
arrived atnothing definite, and were baffled; and 
so there it rested. But it was very queer, we all 
decided; perhaps because we could work, our 
way to no other conclusion. By ‘‘ we’’ I mean 
the young ladies of the Misses Tripp’s seminary 
and myself. I am the English teacher of. the 
younger classes, and have been ever since dear 
little Miss Eloisa Tripp called me into the parlor, 
three years ago, and told me that my education 
was finished, and henceforth they would regard 
meas being in their employ. They had been 
very good to me; indeed they. were good to every- 
body ; and there was not a girl in the school. who 
did not love, the two quaint little creatures en- 
thusiastically, often as they laughed at their prim- 
ness and faded-out romance ; ahd, as for me, I 
must have been dreadfully hard-hearted and 
wicked, if 1 had not been grateful for the gene- 
rosity which had cared for me, a desolate child, 
with neither home, nor friends, and, certainly, 
with no claim upon the two old ladies, who had 
only been our neighbors a few months, when. my 
mother died, and left me quite alone. I had 
been with them ever since then, ever since the 
day of the funeral, when Miss Rosabella carrie:l 
me away from ,my mother’s coffin, and took me 
home, and comfvrted me with apricot preserves, 
in their prim, little green-papered parlor; and, 
though I am telling another's story, instead of my 
own, I am sure there can be no harm in saying, 
that, from that day to this, their whimsical, 
warm-hearted gentleness to me has neverfailed ; 
and I hope I shall never live long enough to for- 
get it. So it is not to be wondered at, that, 
when Dolores came, I was quite willing to love, 
and respect her mystery. It was quite enough 
for me, if I was a girl and curious, that Miss 
Eloisa and Miss Rosibella sanctioned her. pre- 
sence,.were kind to her in their staid, little, af- 
fectionately-patronizing way. ' But, though I 
never mentioned it to the other girls, she was 
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more a mystery to me, than to the: rest of them, 
fur I, hadjaccidentally heard and seen something 
they had not, and this was how it happened, 

The night before she was first introduced to 
us, ia the school-room, was. very wet and 
stormy one, and the little ones having gone to 
bed, the older girls were sitting round the fire, 
in the library, reading and talking, when all at 
once I heard Miss Eloisa call to me from the 
parlor below, where they usually spent their 
evenings. 

‘‘ Toodie, my dear,’’ she said. , ‘*1 want you.” 

Now my.real name was Gertrude. But Toodie 
was the old baby name I gave myself, before my 
mother died, and she had liked it so, and laughed 
at it so often, ina happy way, that Miss Eloisa 
and Miss Rosabella never would call.me anything 
else. 

I jumped up at: once, and .went to, the top of 
the stairs, and, looking down, was quite startled 
to see how pale and excited, Miss Eloisa looked. 
She was even trembling a little, and I'saw there 
were tears in her eyes, as she spoke to me. 

“ Come into the parlor, Toodie, my dear,” she 
said, in a hushed voice, as if she did not want 
anybody to, hear,.; ‘Sister Rosabella has some- 
thing for you to-do.” 

I ran down as quickly and lightly as possible; 
but, when I pushed the door of the little, green- 
papered parlor open, and went in, I found my- 
self starting again, ; ,: 

Before the fire knelt Miss Rosabella, and upon 
the hearth-rug, at her feet, lay a girl,,in a: wet, 
draggled dress, face downward, and with tangled 
masses of black hair, hanging dank and) heavy 
about her figure. A girl about eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age, and in a dead faint... Miss Rosa- 
bella was rubbing her hands, and Miss Eloisa, 
who had hurried-in before me, was trying to 
take the stopper out of a bottle of smelling-salts, 
and, as I came in, both looked up at me, as if 
they were frightened. 

** Shut the door, Toodie,’’ said Miss Rosabella, 
‘and then get out some brandy. We sent for 
you, because we would rather trust you than the 
servants. Poor young creature, Sister Eloisa! 
Poor thing! Dear! dear! Poor, thing!” 

I did as I was told, without asking any ques- 
tions, and then knelt down too, and begin to try 
tohelp them. But for some time it really seemed 
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as‘if she would never open her eyes again, she { thinking about me, and asking herself & question 


was 0 still and deathly; and; when she did opén 
them,’I was quite’ frightened. They were such 
gtéat eyes; such great, sombre, sad’ eyes, and 
contrasted so fearfully in ‘their ‘dead blackness, 
with her'thin, white face. She was’ very thin 
and worn,’so thin and worn, indeed, that I fan- 
cied she must just’ have recovered from a long 
illness, But this was not all. ‘The moment she 
returned to consciousness, it seemed as'if a des- 
perate terror séized upon her. She raised her- 
self from the floor a little, and’ looked at us all, 
one after the other: at Miss Eloisa first, then at 
me, and then at dear, little Miss Rosabella, whose 
dear; wrinkled, old face’was all wet with tears. 
I think these tears must have given the poor 
creature some hope, or, at least, must have meant 
a great deal to her, for. the next in&tant, she 
flung herself down ‘upon the hearth-rug again, 
clasping her arms about Miss Rosabella’s feet, 
and laying her deathly face upon them! 

“For God’s sake,” she cried out, ‘‘ for—for 
God’s sake—~” and then stopped, choked with 
her sobs and struggling for breath. ‘ 

“ Sister Eloisa,’ said Miss Rosabella. 

** Sister’ Rosabella,”’ said Miss Eloisa, and 
enchi looked at the other, with the tears running 
down their faces. 

** Don’t send’ me away,”” gasped the girl, “out 
—into the—dark—for—for God’s sake. You 
don't know—what lies—waiting for me—there— 
or you would er send ‘a woman out—because 
you are women.’ 

‘“Toodie, my dear,” said ‘Miss Rosabella, with 
a gentle, little, frightened ‘look at me, “I think 
ya had better go up stairs.” 

And so, of course, I went, and heard no more; 
rfid this is why I say Dolores was more a mys- 
tery to me ‘than slre was to any of the other 
girls. 

The next morning, when we Were all busy at. 
work, Miss Roshbella brought Dolores into the 
school-room, and introduced her to the pupils. 
She was to teach French and music, Miss Ros:- 
bella said, and she hoped the young ladies would 
‘be very fond of her, and would try to save her 
alli unnecessary trouble, for she was not very 
strong. But'though she spoke so cheerfully and 
humbly, I, who had known her all my life, could 
see that she was half afraid of her own daring, 
Andwould make herself secretly miserable oVer 
her bold venture, until she had found that time 
proved it a success. 

As T was going to bed that night, I met her on 
the stairs, and when T lifted up my face to kiss 
her, 'as usual, she took it in both her hands, and 


anxious day to me, Toodie,” 





both at the same time. 

«We have a little secret to keep together, now, 
Toodie, my dear,’’ she said, at last. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” I answered, “if you wish.” 

“Yes, my love, I do wish,’’‘she said. “Tt is 
a secret it would be very cruel to tell, Toodie, 
even ever 80 innocently, to any one. “It might 
drive a broken-liearted creature’ to despair; so 
we won't say a word about it, will we?” 

«No, Miss Rosabella,” I said, “not a word; 
though I don’t quite understand.” ‘And T did 
nol understand then, either, though the time 
came when I did. 

She bent down and kissed me, and the tears 
were in her eyes again. “This has been an 
she said. ‘Ihave 
had a great responsibility resting on my shoul- 
ders, and I am afraid it will weigh heavy on me 
for many a day; but better that it should be so, 
than that T'should wrong one of God's ¢reatures. 
Good-night, my dear.” 

I watched her go down the stairs, an odd, 
prim, little figure, with an odd, prim, little heai- 
dress set on the top of the stiff, brown curls of 
her false-front; and somehow the mere sight of 
her sent a rush of love to my heart. It was 
strange enough that I had never thought before 
of what my life might have been, if Miss Rosa- 
bella had not carried me from my mother's coffin, 
that day, into the small, green-papered parlor; 
but the wonder had never presented itself to my 
mind before, and it came upon me, just that 
minute, with a force that frightened mé. I 
turfied round and went up to my little bedroom, 
with an awed feeling; and when T had shut the 
door, the first thing I did was to kneel down by 
my warm, white, bed, and pray, scarcely know- 
ing why. T felt’so grateful, almost, I think, as 
if I had been saved from o great danger. 

And so, after this, , Dolores became an accepted 
fact, and in the course of time we began to be! 
very fond of her. I am almost sure, foo, that 
the older girls liked her all: the better for the 
sike of the unexplained mystery; and I know 
the more imaginative ones made quite a heroine 
of her.’ And, indeed, it was scarcely to be won- 
dered at. She was so young, and so pretty, and 
so sad; always sosad. She was always gentle 
and faithful in the performance of her duties, 
but she never brightened, as it seemed natural 
that she should have brightened, considering 
that she was only a mere girl. When'she moved 
about the school-room, her manner was strangely 
subdued, and when she spoke her voice had no 
girlish ring. It seemed strange, too, that though 


lodked deep down into my eyes, as if she was! we were all so fond of her, she appeared to 
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8: sink a little from us, even while it was so plain 


that she was grateful. When we.gathered around 
the. fire, chatting in our school-girl fashion, she 
rarely joined,us; and-even if she was with-us I, 
fer one, could not help feeling sadly that she was 
not of us; her beautiful, youthful face had so 
terrible a shadow upon it, and-her great, dark 
eyes were so full of the unrest of pain., That 
she liked me, in her silent, sorrowful way, I was 
sure—at least, I began to be sure, when she had 
heen. with us some little time. . At first, I. had 
been afraid that she would feel some embarrass- 
ment and distrust. of me, if she remembered that 
I had seen her that first night, so I tried very 
hard to ‘be cheerful and straightforward, and 
affectionate toward her always; and I really 
think she, understood me, for before she had 


heen in. the house long, I found out that she 


often came;to me for little things, and let. me 
help her in little ways, as if she felt. sure that.I 
was to be relied upon. Still she never kissed 
me, as the other girls did, and once, when she 
was lying upon the sofa, suffering from headache, 
and-I bent over and kissed her, she turned quite 
pale, and instead of kissing me again, drooped 
against the pillow, trembling, and white, and 
downcast, as if.she was ashamed, or frightened. 
But we were very good friends for all that, in a 
quiet way, and if I had ever had any secrets, I 
am sure I could have trusted Dolores with them, 
just as I would have trusted’ Miss Rosabella, or 


_Miss Eloisa. After a while; too, when another 


pupil came, and my bed was needed, I was sent 
to share Dolores’ room; and so. we were thrown 
more together; and the more I saw herg the 
I used. to 
waken-at night, sometimes, long after every one 
else was asleep, and found, when I opened my 
eyes, that she was crouching upon the floor, in 
her black dress, (she always wore black,) with 


her pale, sad, young face drooping against, the 


window-pane, just as she had a habit of sitting 
for long hours, when she was in her saddest and 
most silent moods. 

«Dolores !’’ I would, say, ‘‘ Dolores! are you 
awake?’ And then, perhaps, she would start a 
little, and turn round to answer me. and if. it 
was light enough, I always saw a strange, heavy 
shadow in her eyes, at such times, 

“‘E am not tired,” she would reply, ‘‘I would 
rather sit here than go to bed. I cannot sleep.” 


It was about this time that the girls began to 
notice, that. sheswas in the habit-of going out for 
afew hours, on a certain day-of each month. 
She was never absent for more than a few hours; | 
bnt, whether the day was pleasant or unpleasant, 
she was always missing from the school-room , 








when it came round. She evidently went' with 
Miss Eloisa’s consent, and with Miss: Rosabella’s 
also; but we never heard them make éven the 
most, trifling comment upon her absence, which 
sould suggest what. its object might be. It.was 
always.on her return from these mysterious 
visits that she was most silent and sorrowful, and 
it was always at these times that she sat latest at 
the window of our bedroom before attempting to 
indress. 

On the Christmas-eve of the third year after 
she had come to us, a strange thing happened, so 
strange a thing, indeed, that. it romted quite a 
sensation in our little. world. 

We were all; busy. making our little prepara- 
tions, during the afternoon, all of us, I mean, 
who did not spend the holidays at home,—and 
there were, several pupils who did not,—and as 
our time was our own at Christmas, we gererally 
spent the greater part of it in making pretty tri- 
fies for Christmas gifts. So we were all sitting 
together round our favorite library fire, working 
and chatting, when suddenly Cecil Desmond, a 
pretty Irish girl, whose father was an officer in 
the India service, spoke up, all at once, changing 


-the subject of conversation suddenly. 


‘Girls,’ she said, ‘Dolores has gone: out 
again, on one of her mysterious visits.’ 

“Tt is very queer,” said one of the others. 
“I do wonder, where she goes;to, It is as good 
asanovel. Toodie,are you sure you never hear 
Miss Eloisa, or Miss Rosabella say .anything 
about it ?”’ 

I bent a little closer over my work, for my face 
was always a dreadful tell-tale, and I was afraid 
that if I appeared confused they might begin to 
wonder still more among themselves, and; in the 
end say and feel the very things about Dolores 
Miss Rosabella had wished to guard. her from, 
when she spoke to me about the little secret,we 
had in common, r 

“Why don’t you ask.?’’ said Cecil Desmond., 

‘“‘T think,’’ I answered as quietly. as possible, 
‘“‘that if either Miss Rosabellaor Miss Eloisa had 
intended that we should know.anything about.it, 
they would have told us without being asked, 
and if they don’t tell us, it must be because it is 
better that we should not exactly understand,” 

‘* Well, of eourse, that. is quite .right,’’ said 
Ceeil., ‘‘ But it puzzles me, I can tell you, ‘They 
sat np talking together in the parlor, last night, 
all three of them, until after twelve jo’clock; 
and to-day both Miss Eloisa and. Miss Rosabella 
look actually, pale, and nervous, and anxious; 
and I am sure Dolores’ face, as she passed. me in 


the hall before going out, was absolutely deathly; 


and, direetly she saw I was: looking. at; her, ‘she 
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pulled her veil down, ‘as if she wanted ‘to. hide 
it,” 

T had fancied myself that both my old friends 
appeared anxious during the day ; but, of course, 
I had said nothing about it, and I knew ‘that 
what Cecil said about Dolore’s deathly pallor was 
quite true, for I had met her, too, as she was 
going out, and had almost been startled by her 
heavy-eyed, colorless face. 

When she returned} we were having tea, so we 
did not see her at once, and, when we did see 
her, we: met: with an additional surprise. 

This surprise camie'first to me. Tea being over, 
I found that I needed something from the parlor, 
and so went down stairs to get it. When I opened 
the room-door, the first object that caught my 
eye was the figure of Dolores, standing in the 
dim light, before the window, a tall, slender, 
dark-robed figure, holding by the hand ‘a little 
child. 

I started back. I scarcely knew why, unless 
it was that the strange, lonely sadness of her’‘at- 
titude made me feel as if it would be better to 
leave her; but, Miss Rosabella spoke. 

**Come in, Toodie; dear,’ she said. 
something to show you.” 

And then, when I came in, ‘she went to Do- 
lores, who still stood motionless, and, bending 
down, took the little child’s hand from her clasp. 

‘*Toodie, my dear,” she said,.and her sweet, 
old voice shook strangely, though I had never 
heard it s6 loving andtender in my life. |‘ Too- 
die, my dear, here is a little child, who has been 
sent to us to be taken care of, almost as you 
were sent to us, my dear, and we want you to 
help-us to care for it.” 

For one minute I did not speak. It was the 
something in her voice, I think, and the help- 
less sadness, expressing itself in Dolore’s silent 
figure, that filled my heart’so full; but T knelt 
down upon the carpet, and kissed the little child, 
again and again, though when I answered it was 
only in three half-whispered words. 

** Yes, Miss Rosabella,’’ I said. 

Then Miss Rosabella, standing up, spoke to me 
again. 

*«Then, my dear,’’ she said, “you shall begin 
tohelp us now. You shall take him into the 
school-room, and show him to the girls, and you 
shall say to them ‘what I have said. to-you now, 
that he isa lonely little child, sent to usito be 
taken care of, and they must try to love him.’ It 
will be better, Toodie,that youshould do this, than 
that we should, Eloisa, or myself, or Dolores.” 

So I took the little one in ‘my arms, and car- 
ried him up stairs, and setting him in the’ midst 
of the group about the fire, told them, as briefly 


**T have 





as I could, and as steadily, what. Miss Rosabella 
had said. If they had been older, it is probable 
that they would have asked more questions about 
the matter; but, as it was, they were too mach 
delighted, in their school-girl way, and too happy 
in the possession of such a novelty, to be very 
curious... The child was very pretty, a fair little 
fellow, with a round, baby face; blonde, baby 
curls, ‘and great, round, dark, hazel eyes; so'‘he 
ruled supreme at once. No school-girl is proof 
against a baby, and these girls were no exception 
to the rule. They fell down, and worshiped 
immediately, and contended among themselves 
for baby: favors. 

Standing: apart, I watched them all silently. 
The minute that I took this little child into ‘my 
arms, my heart had grown all full of warmth and 
love for it. They were going to care for it, as 
they had cared for’ me, and I wanted to’ help 
them; I ‘wanted to share the work .with them, 
beeause I had no other way of showing how 
thankful I was. 

So I'made up my mind to do my very best to 
care for it; in the wisest and most faithful way. 
I attended to its'wants, and endeavored to be 
thoughtful always, where it was concerned. I 
do'not think Iwas ever tired of it, and I*know, 
there were often times when it made me very 
happy indeed. 

It began to love me too, and, in the end, the 
girls began, by one consent, to consider it as my 
special charge, though they were all very fond 
of it, from Miss Rosabella to the youngest pupil 
in the school. And Dolores cared for it with the 
rest of us; but her love was of a different kind. 
It was a silent, shrinking, timid love, a love that 
made her watch it hour by hour, and day by day, 
and yet never seem to grow light-hearted, or girl- 
ish over it, as the others did. She never played 
with it, or laughed! at.its pretty ways; though, 
when other people’ were tired, or when it was 
fretful or ill, she would hold it in her arms for 
hours, and watch over it witha depth of yearn 
ing in her eyes, that was terrible to see. 

It was quite natural, perhaps, that the. little 
creature ‘should care more for the brightest and 
most playful of its friends; but I could never 
help wishing that it would care more for Dolores, 
and I tried very hatd to cause it to be fonder 
of her. Bat, whether her sad, young face seemed 
unattractive to it, or°whether her black dresses 
frightened it, I cannot say. © Tvonly know that it 
never clung to her, as it-clung to the others, and 
it was always ready to leave her. 

‘*It does not care for me,’ she said tome 
once, when it was trying to get away from her 
«Tt will not love me! See!'’ And. her voice 
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broke into . sound like acry., ‘I cannot make 
it love me.’ 

If she had been sad before, she was far, an 
sadder in those days... She grew worn and; hol- 
low-eyed again, just as she had been when first 
we knew her; and sometimes it made my heart 
ache to look at her. If she had been a middle- 
aged woman, it, would haye seemed more natu- 
ral; but her slight, black-robed figure was, so 
youthful, and her pale face so nearly a child’s, 
it was almost impossible to believe that she ‘was 
twenty-two year’s old. 

The little boy. had been with us, nearly a year, 
and we had learned to love him him, dearly, 
when, all at orice, without any warning as it 
were, a great trouble came upon us. ; Fever broke 
out among the pupils, and one after another was 
taken ill, until only a few were unstricken, and 
these few were obliged to be sent to their homes, 
It. was a terrible time for us. ; Our two dear old 
friends were too far.advanced in years to be very 
strong; indeed, for some time, all the; principal 
duties had devolved upon, Dolores and myself, 
since it was decided. that, in after years, we were 
to carry on the school, together. When the epi> 
demic appeared, we had our hands full indeed. 
The servants were frightened, and would, not 
stay with us, and there were no new ones who 
were willing to face the disease. So Dolores and I 
workednight.and day, doing our best, and-trying 
to save our friends any heavy labor. But it was 
n difficult task, and.we both of jus felt the strain 
upon our strength. fearfully, though neither of 
us/broke down until the worst was over,. This 
worst lasted two months, in which the house was 
like a hospital, and three poor girls died, and 
were carried to their homes’ to be buried.’ In 
the meantime, little Theo (that was the little 
boy’s name;)»ran about the house, looking as 
bright and strong:as ever.. He. had never been 
as pretty and. loving as he was through those 
dreadful days; and somehow or other he ‘began 
to seem to care more for Dolores. He would 
come to her, whén she was unoccupied for a mo- 
ment, and when she lifted him in her arms, 
would lay his round cheek upon her neck, and 
look up at her with: his questioning, baby eyes. 
More than once, I went into one of the rooms, 
and found her standing holding him in this'way, 
as if she had forgotten all else on,earth. «| 

But at last, when this worst of which I have 
spoken of was over, and the convalescent, had 
gone home to recruit, I was awakened, one night, 
by a little moan, and when I started up, under- 
standing and dreading the sound, [found that it 
canie from the child, who slept at my side, as he 





always liad done from the first.’ I was out of} 


bed and standing on the. floor in an instant, and 
when I brought the light and bent over him, I 
saw that my fears were not groundless ones.’ The 
dreadful scarlet flush was on ‘his little face; ana, 
the next: moment, he moaned: again. 

* Dolores!” I cried out; ** Dolores! getup, 
and come here.’’ »-She rose..at once, weak with 
loug watching, and almost helpless from exhaus- 
tion. When she reached my side, and saw what 
I had seen, she fell upon her knees by the ved 
side, with ary. || 

‘« He will die!’’ she wailed out; “he will die! 
I knew it would be so; I felt it from the first.” 

And so it was. When the doétor cime, he 
only lifted the little hand, held it for a moment, 
and) then laid it down again upon the baby 
breast. Then he turned’ and looked at Dolores, 
who still knelt, with her face in the pillow. 

«Ts this the mother?” he asked, with evident 
hesitation in his wonder at her youth. 

Miss Rosabella stepped forward. 

‘‘This is a\dear young friend,” she said. 
‘* The child is an adopted one.” 

Dolores did not: move. Until he was gone, she 
knelt ‘by the pillow, with hidden face, without 
even stirring. Even for a few minutes after the 
door had closed upon him, she did not alter ‘her 
position. |She was so motionless, indeed, that I 
spoke to her, at last, feeling a little frightened. 

‘* Dolores'!’’ I said, ‘kindly. 

Then she) slowly lifted: her head,‘and looked 
up at me, ler poor, young face all ‘white and 
woe-begoné, her great dark eyes heavy and: wan- 
dering, as if she had just woke from a dream. 

What she would have said, or done, I do:not 
know, for just at that moment Miss Rosabella 
touched me gently on my arm. 

‘‘Toodie, my dear,’” she said, “‘ come away.” 

I could not understand exactly what the ten- 
der tremor, in both voice and touch meant; but 
I kuew it had some’ deeper significance: than'I 
could comprehend, so I followed her out of the 
room, wondering and weeping. 

When we reached the little, green-papered 
parlor, I threw myself into my old friend’s arms 
and cried aloud, 

«*Ohi! Miss Rosabella!’’ I:solbed, ‘‘ our poor 
little baby--our poor, pretty little boy !—Just 
when he was growing so! loving/and bright!" 

**My dear,’”’ she said, in a broken, lalf-whis- 
per, patting me on the shoulder as she spoke, 
‘it must. be for the best; and we must try and 
think it is.” And then she broke down and 
cried too. ‘ 

Oh, what a terrible trial the next few days 
were tous! Our poor little pet fought against 
his fate so hard, and it was so fearful a thing to 
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It seemed almost as if he could not 
My heart was 


watch him. 
die; and yet death was so near. 
almost broken, and there were times when I 
could not bear to stand by; helplessly, and watch 


his pitiful pain. But Dolores never left him for 
an instant. She would hold him in her patient 
arms for hours, when he could not rest upon his 
pillows; and I fancied, more than once, that she 
did not want any of us to touchhim. And when 
he died, he died in her arms. 

I shall neve, forget how the end came. He had 
been very restless for a long time, one evening, 
and she had been holding him as usual. At 
last, he had fallen into a strange, fitful slumber. 
But, as it grew darker, he became quieter, and 
lay upon the pillow, on her knee, breathing more 
calmly, and Dolores noticed it. 

‘“‘T think he isa little better,” she said, lifting 
her sad, appealing eyes to me. 

But just at that moment—it was very sorrow- 
ful that it should happen so, just as this first 
gleam of hope had come to her—just at that mo- 
ment, the poor, little thing stirred and awakened. 
His eyes were as clear and bright as stars, and 
he raised them to Dolores. He did not seem to 
see me, he only saw Dolores. It was such a 
pretty look he gave her—such a pretty, inno- 
cent look! and then—it was not like dying at 
all, it only seemed as if he was well allat once, 
and the act was one ‘of his pretty baby ways— 
he turned on the pillow, and laid his tiny hand 
upon her breast, and was dead. I could not be- 
lieve it, at first—I would not believe it; but 
when he did not move again, or breathe, I threw 
myself down upon my knees beside him, crying 
out to Dolores to look at him, to spéak to him, to 
speak to me. But she would not move, and sat 
there with her dreadful eyes wide open, as if she 
was stunned, his little, dead hand still upon her 
breast. And then our two friends came in, and 
saw what had happened, and, being so weak 
with long anxiety and excitement, I could not 
control myself, and scarcely knew anything but 
that Miss Rosabella led me out as she had done 
before, and that I wrung my hands, and cried 
aloud, half through my own great grief for the 
dead baby, and half because of the strange, 





deathly look I had seen on Dolores’ face, as they 
closed the door. 

«« Let me go back !’’ I cried out. “Let me go 
back to her. ~ Oh! why is it that it seems as if 
she will die, too?”’ 

And then, in a moment more, I knew; for 
Miss Rosabella, looking pale enough herself, and 
weeping gently as she held me in her arms, told 
me the truth. 

‘*My dear,” she said, “it’is her own little 
child—slie is its mother.” 


She told me the whole story afterward; but 
I have thought it best that it should remain our 
secret still. Suffice it to say, that it was a his- 
tory sad enough and cruel enough; more cruel, 
even, than usual; for Dolores, an orphan and 
friendless, had been betrayed by a mock mar- 
riage, which she did not find out for months. 
When she did, ‘she left her traitorous lover with- 
out a word, and, half-crazed, half broken-hearted, 
fled, with her baby. ' 

The night Dolores had come to ts was the night 
she had carried her litfle child to the door of the 
foundling-hospital, and left’ it there; and the 
days on which she had been absent had been the 
days on which she had gone to stand among the 
crowd of visitors, only to see it; and knowing 
this, our two dear, old friends had formed the 
plan of taking it into their home. If, before 
hearing this truth, I had loved Dolores, then I 
loved her far, far better’; if, before hearing it I 
had pitied her, then I pitied her far, far more. 

To the pupils (who are ours now, since our 
friends have given up their labors,) she seems, 
in these days, a beautifal, sad creature, whose 
gentleness makes her beloved by them all, for, 
indeed, they all love her dearly. 

Her watchful tenderness toward Miss Rosa- 
bella, and her sister is so beautiful, and full of 
grateful humility, that it sometimes brings the 
tears into my eyes. It seems as if she devotes 
her whole existence to them, in a s‘lent, faithful 
way, and though she so rarely speaks of the past, 
I, knowing all, can understand, and see more 
clearly, day by day, how every act of her life 
tends tothe one object of her labor of love. 


- 





ON AN OLD FRENCH ATR. 





BY A. LANG. 





Taere is an air for which I would disown 
Mozart's, Rosinni’s, Weber's melodies — 
A sweet, sad air, that languishes and sighs, 

And keeps its secret charm for me alone. 


Whene’er I hear that music vacne and old, 
Two hundred years are mist that rolls away; 


The Thirteenth Louis reigns, and I behold 
A green land golden in the dying day. 


An old red castle, strong with stony towers, 
The windows gay with many-colored glass ; 
Wide plains, and rivers flowing among flowers, 

That bathe the castle basement as they pass, 
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Yes, the question was settled at last. No more 
plucking of daisy petals ; no more fervent wishes 
breathed over lucky four-leaved clovers; no 
more of that innocent necromancy to test the 
future. 

My future was assured, that is, so far as it 
was in my power to assure it. Was it not star- 
ing me in the face? Looking at me through 
three flashing eyes? A very agreeable medium 
through which io view it, I thought, those three 
flashing diamonds, set in my betrothal-ring. 

Yes, that ring was the pledge of my engage- 
ment to Wilton Reynolds. It promised to be 
@ very quiet engagement, not full of any rap- 
turous joy, perhaps; not many blushes; few, if 
any, tremors and wild heart-beats; but, in ex- 
change for these doubtful joys, the satisfaction 
of knowing that I had made my choice pru- 
dently, sensibly, Every one spoke well of Wilton 
Reynolds. . There was but one voice in regard 
to his eminently sensible, sterling qualities, 
which were the things a woman should stay her 


heart, upon, the things. to make a woman’s home- 


life happy. 

Mr... Reynolds, besides, was not poor. He 
had money enough to take good care of me, to 
make thoroughly comfortable my somewhat fas- 
tidious self. 

My grandmother and aunt Esther had told me 

over and over again, impressed it upon me line 
upon line, that ‘nothing so much conduees to do- 
mestic harmony, domestic happiness, as a reason- 
able amount, of money. 
_ “If,” my grandmother used tosay, ‘if a man 
has good temper, a kind heart, and the will and 
the, means to do everything he can for her com- 
fort, a woman cannot fail to live happily with 
him; and you will be a great fool, Laura, if you 
throw away such a chance.”’ 

‘But falling in love, grandmama? Don't 
you think one should do that first ?”’ I ventured 
to add, on one occasion. 

My grandmother stapped to fold her spec- 
tacles, and then replied, with a slightly satirical 
smile on her clear-cut face. 

‘*¢ That is an innocent exercise of the imagina- 
tion that'no one surely ‘would be hard-herrted 
enough to find fault with, but when you come to 
making it # prelude to marriage, that is quite a 
different matter.” 
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«What! You would not exclude love from 
marriage !” I cried. 

‘* By no means,” said my grandmother, calmly. 
‘‘If a woman marries a man whom she has 
reason to respect, and who is kind and good to 
‘her, she cannot fail to love him.” 

‘‘ Surely something more is necessary. Must 
there not be something about the man’s charac- 
ter that is congenial and agreeable? Some unison 
of tastes, grandmama ?”’ 

A streak of angry red flushed my grand- 
mother’s brow. 

‘‘ They are merely the product of the imagina- 
tion. Fancy is soon wearied, and the awakening 
to realities is attended by unavailing regrets.’ 

«But, grandmama, don't you believe in love- 
matches ?”’ 

‘‘Laura, I have known many of those so- 
called love-matches, in my life, and every one 
shows the same picture of bitter disappointment 
and delusion,” 

Seeing the practical sense of my grandmother's 
decisions in other respects, it was not surprising 
that these dispassionately delivered opinions 
should have had their weight in influencing my 
own views of the question of marriage. 

Wilton loved me desperately, had loved me so 
for years. I like homage. _ Wilton liked to 
render it. Doubtless, we would be contented 
in our married life. It was a, satisfaction to 
think that every one approved. 

I slipped my ring on, and off my finger; ad- 
mired the effect of: the diamonds to my heart’s 
content, They were set just as I liked them, 
three large, clear stones in a row. ‘ They looked 
well when I played the piano—Wilton had just 
sent me a roll of music—I would try it that very 
moment. I could not help smiling a little dis- 
dainfully at Wilton’s selection of musie—waltzesy 
and arrangements of opera airs, The. ‘*:Con~ 
sortien,’’ however, was not be despised. I was 
trying it when Wilton was announced. His eyes 
sparkled, when he saw that I was playing his 
music. 

‘“Oh, ‘ The Consorts!’ ’’ he said, looking over 
my shoulder. ‘It’s apretty waltz—don’t you 
think so?” ; 

‘Why don’t you say “Consortien,’ Wilton ?”’ 
said I. ‘It sounds so much better than turn- 
ing it into English.”’ 
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“Qh, I don’t pretend to pronounce foreign 
languages,” he said, laughing. 

‘Why don’t’ you?” said I, seriously. 
ought to study.them.”’ 

«You can do all that forme.” . 

«« But you ought to do it for yourself,” I per- 
sisted. 

«« What’s the use? Try those selections from 
Traviata, Laura.’”’ 

But: preferred to strum at the waltz. 

++ How beautifully you read music, Laura.”’ 

«Oh, no, I do not,”’ said I, carelessly. ‘‘ It’s 
nothing to read a waltz.’’ 

I left the piano, and ‘walked to the window. 
Roses climbed the casement outside, and thrust 
in their blooming sprays. I remember one long 
spray of noisettes that tossed and waved. Near 
the wintlow was a small sofa, Wilton seated 
himself on it, and taking’ my hand, drew me to 
a seat beside him. 

I hardly knew why jit-was. Perhaps there was 
something of assured possession in Wilton’s air 
and action; but I did not rest five minutes satis- 
fied in this lover-like arrangement. I jumped 


«You 


up, and drew an arm-chair before him, and, 


threw myself into that, 

“T can’t stand having my,eyes turned from 
the window,”’ I cried. 

“Then I will turn the cofa around,” said 
Wilton. 

**Oh, no! please do not! Just let things stay 
agithey are. Now you don’t care about looking 
at trees, and grass, and all that, and I do; and 
now, I can look through the window and see the 
delicious green lawn, and the waving branches 
of the trees, and: ‘that trailing noisettes, that 
looks as though it sadly needed a support. Oh! 
you don’t know how much, nicér I will be now!"’ 

“I don’t know anything @bout that; but I 
know one thing, Laura!” i 

‘+ What is: that?’ 

‘That you always seem studious to avoid any 
demonstration of affection. I know you love me, 

“Laura, and I suppose that is only your way; but 
I must-say, I think you-carry it too far, some- 
times.” 

I colored deeply. ‘‘ You are very right,’ I 
siid; «<I do. not like demonstration at all in 
thé least degree.’ You ‘must remember how I have 
been brought up; you know what grandmama 
and aunt Esther are in that. respect.’’ 

Wilton leant over and took: my hand. 

“But you might show a poor fellow some 
kindniess once in:a while ?”’ 

With a faint impulse of remorseful tenderness, 
T bent forward: Just then a shadow fell athwart 
the window-sill. I looked up. 





A pair of shoulders, and a head, obstructed 
my cherished view of waving green boughs and 
noisette roses. Surely I knew that. handsome 
head, though four years had passed since I had 
seen it, 

‘* Murray! . That can be no one but you!!”’ 

‘‘ Murray it: is, beyond a doubt,” said he, 
laughing at our somewhat startled faces. ‘‘ But 
is that the reason I should be forever. excluded 
from the house? Don’t you let travelers i, 
Laura?’ 

‘« Certainly ! 
front door ?”’ 

I can't tell you, except that I rang and 
knocked, then rang and pounded, ineffectually ; 
then I heard voices, and, wandered hers.”’ 

‘¢‘Grandmama and.aunt Esther are out, and 
the servants must have taken themselves off, too. 
I am so much mortified,’’ I said, apologetically, 

«Oh! Iam perfectly satisfied out here, since 
I have found some one to talk,to,’’ said Murray, 
folding:his arms on the window-sill.: But I sud- 
denly remembered my dulies, and ran to open 
the door myself. 

Then I introduced the two gentlemen, ‘* My 
cousin, Mr. Bradshaw; Mr, Reynolds,’’ ete. 
They shook hands with each other, in. orthodox 
fashion. Wilton, I could see, was, annoyed at 
this interruption. As for Murray, it was nothing 
to him if he found me engaged in a suspicious 
tete-a-tete with one man or a dozen. 

He was a cousin, barely near enough to be 
called a cousin ; but our families had always been 
intimate. My grandmotier was especially fond 
of him. It was in response to one of her oft- 
repeated invitations that he had come down to 
spend at ‘‘Brawleigh’’ the short summer vaca- 
tion he allowed himself. 

Murray was no ‘‘ match,’’ Though clever and 
able, he was only one of that determined brother- 
hood who are toiling, and struggling, and fight- 
ing their way, inch by inch, to gain the sweet 
bread of independence, in a city where the con- 
testants are hungry ;and clamorous. No, no 
‘«match’’ was poor Murray, in my grandmother's 
eyes ; ‘‘a poor lawyer, and a perfectly safe com- 
panion for her well-brought-up Laura.”’ 

I was relieved that Wilton chose to take his 
departure early that evening. Of course, I cared 
not.atall for Murray’s possible suspicions. iI 
was ready to stand by the fact of my engage- 
ment before all the world, if it was- necessary ; 
but. Wilton never would talk in general conver- 
sation. He had a way of trying to say loving 
little asides to me, that was not pleasant. 

I could not see. why a man, were he. ever, so 
much in love, coull not drop the subject, for 


What was the maiter at the 
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once, and join in a rational, agreeable conver- 
sation; especially where the new ‘comer had so 
much to say that was interesting. .Once I felt 
really angry, when, while’ Murray was half 
through a sentence, addressing us all, Wilton 
rose abruptly, and went ‘to the window, ‘and 
called to ask me to look at something he saw. 

I could see how surprised Murray looked, at 
such a piece of ill-breeding. 

: After’ Wilton left, I could talk ‘and listen at 
ease. 

The conversation was ostensibly: general ; but 
Murry and I had it all to ourselves. 

‘There was something strangely pleasant about 
if. . My spirits rose. 

I felt the keenness and force ‘of Murray’s 
mind. But I felt, at the'same tinie, a certain 
confidence in myself. I knéw‘that I was capable 
of entertaining, of interesting: him. 

Murray asked me to sing. I did not feel like 
selecting one of my wild or pathetic German 
songs, still less like singing an English ballad. 
TIrresistibly my voice glided into'‘ndreamy melody, 
that rippled caressingly, ever restrained to the 
regular roék 6f the bass accompaniment. 

- Tt was Aidé’s “Danube River.” A trifling 
song enotigh, considered musically, but strangely 
captivating to some ears. 

Murray’stood by the piano, and watched me 
intently. I knew that I was' singing unusually 


well; that I was giving the song’ power not its’ 


own ; indeed, there was a certain inflection in my 
voice, that was new even to me. 

“Tt is because F am excited,’ I thought to 
myself. “T always sing better when I am-under 
the influence of excitement ” 

I thought it ov+r, that night, when I was alone 
in my own room. I leaned out of the window, 
and looked at the resplendent stars; and tlie per- 
fume of the heliotrope and damask-roses, that 
were growing under my window, rose up ina 
perpetual incense. I did not feel sleepy—only 
very bright, very happy. 

“How pleasant it is,” I thought, “to meet 
with clever, cultivated, brilliant people. If I had 
my way, they should ‘be always about ‘me, not 
for friends especially, not ‘to marry, of course, 
because they are never good for domestic life ; 
but for society, for exhilarating companionship. 
Murray needs all his keen wits. How glad Tam 
not to be a lawyer in a grext city. One hasto be 
so clever! What power there isin a certain sort 
of gray eye! 1 wonder if Murray’s eyes ever 
look soft ! 

While thus thinking, I had been, according to 
dustom, slipping my ring on and off. Suddenly 
it slipped from my fingers, as rings will slip, 





bounded over the vintewell and fell! into the 
shrubbery below. 

What could Ido? | My first thought was to 
light a candle, and go down for it.: But then it 
was very late. I had*been ‘a long time ‘sitting 
at'the window! Every one was asleep. Toreach 
the hall-door, at the other end of the house) I 
would have to go by a long, circuitous route. ’ I 
was absurdly timid about some things.’ I really 
felt no inclination to traverse the lower rooms 
alone. ° ‘Besides, some one would gurely Lea? me 
unboltingand ‘unlocking the hall-door; and then 
there would be such a commotion—so many ques- 
tions.. “No! Rather ‘than: all ‘that,’ I said, 
“let the ring repose among the flower-beds until 
morning.’” 

The next morning I was’ dressed and down at 
an early hour. But, early as it was, I found 
Murray sitting on the lowest step of the stone 
portico, playing with my black-and-tan. 

“Why, Murray !’? I said. “What brought 
you out’ so early ?” 

“I could not sleep. I suppose it was the un- 
usual stillness that waked meso soon. You have 
no idea how impressive, toa city man, is this 
delicious hush, and fragrance, and’ greenness of 
the country. It is especially so at this hour.” 

“Yes, I think so, This early morning is ‘one 
of my favorit times.” 

“T have heard many young ladies express 
themselves enthusiastically before; but I have 
rarely met one who was sufficiently active. to in- 
duige her taste,’’. said Murray. 

“Oh, I don’t at all deserve to be enrolled 
among ‘those latter specimens,’ said I, laughing. 
“It is an ‘exceptional duty that’ brings me out 
this morning. I was careless enough to drop a 
ring from my bone” hei last night, and I must 
look for it.” 

Murray aided me in the search. I thought T 
knew just where the ring had fallen ; bat. it was 
not ‘until after some search, that Murray dis- 
cerned it, glittering like its companion dew-drup, 
under a fallen rhododendron leaf. 

Murray examined the ring leisurely; not no- 
ticing my repressed pa rons as I held out my 
hand. 

“These are fine siting Laura. They look 
like family jewels reset. Were as your mo- 
ther’s?” 

“No,” I said. **Give it tome, Murray. The 
breakfast-bell will ring: directly, and I must go 
into the house.” 

“If it were not that I’ knew certainly to the 
contrary,”’ pursued Murray, turning the ring/in 
the sunlight, as if fascinated by its sparkle, I 
should say that its.expression was certainly that 
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of. an engagement-ring, It has a steady, watch- 
ful look, as if perpetually on the alert to detect, 
if possible, faithlessness on the part of its wearer. 
But. observe’ the’ pliancy of imagiuation |) Now 
that [-know it to be nothing of the kind, I see, 
in lieu of the watchful eye, only a haughty, self; 
satisfied brilliancy, that, having shotie on the fair 
fingers,of successive generations of maidens, it 
was quite sure of the continuance of #0 exalted 
a fate.” 

‘ « Now you have speculated long enough, Mur- 
ray,” said I, ‘Give me the ring; and. let ine 

‘“‘ Let me put it.on,’’ said he, 

Without any thought of what Wilton, probably, 
would have thought of such a proceeding, I held 
out myhand. Murray slipped,the ring on. Si- 
lently we: walked into the house. 

“Laura,” said my grandmother, at the break- 
fast-table, ‘‘ what were you and Murray looking 
for, under the rhododendron, bush ?”’ 

‘‘ Something I dropped out of the window, last 
night, ma’am.’’ 

_* Was it your ear-ring 2”’ 

‘* No, ma'am,” j 

‘« Your breast-pin ?”” 

‘*No, ma’am, it was neither. Aunt Esther, I 
will set. out those rose-slips for you, after break- 
fast.” 

“What did you drop, Laura?’ persisted my 
grandmother. 

‘* My ring, ma’am.” 

“ Your ring !’’ cried aunt Esther, 

“Your ring!” said my grandmother. ‘ Well, 
I must say, you took it coolly, letting it lie on 
the lawn all night, Why didn’t you go down 
and get it?” 

‘« For a good many reasons,”’ I answered, care- 
lessly. <‘‘It did very well where it, was.”’ 

‘« Young people, now, are curious beings,” said 
aunt Esther.. ‘‘Imagine a girl thinking that 
her engagement-ring ‘did. very well where it 
was,’ out under the trees, all night, when two 
steps would have put it on her, finger again! , 
What would Wilton say to such nonchalance, 
Miss Laura?” 

«‘ Engagement-ring,”’ said Murray, surprised. 
“Wilton.’”’ It was out, now. 

I would not. raise my eyes to encounter Mur- 
ray’s, which I felt were fixed on-me. Why did 
I feel so provoked and vexed? After all, what 


difference did it make? . Murray might as well 
know of my engagement as every one else. But 
ought I not to have acknowledged it when he 
spoke about. my ring? Why should J? I, was 
certainly under no obligation to announce the 





state of my private affairs to Murray. 


Notwithstanding these reasonings, I felt very 
foolishly uncomfortable, and inclined to run after 
Murray,.and explain. Explain what? Truly 
there\ was nothing to explain. 

Wilton’ came, as usual, that morning. , But it 
was (0 announce, reluctantly, that business called 
him away for.a week or two, to .a' distant city, 
I never saw Wilton appear so sad, so depressed. 
When we parted, he took my two hands into his, 
and looked at me fixedly. His eyes were filled 
with tears; and must I admit that this annoyed 
me? ; 


** Laura,”’ he said. . *¢ Love me, and be faith- 


ful to me. : Laura, does it distress you to part 
from me?’’ 

«« You will soon return, Wilton.”’ 

issWes,’’ he gaid. ‘*Thank heaven, I will.. I 


will hurry through my business, as fast as I can, 
knowing ‘that my own Laura is watching for 
me,”’ 

He let fall my hands,.'and the moment after 
was gone. 

I thought to myself how sorry I was:that Wil- 
ton would not come'as usual, and went about the 
house that day thinking with ‘satisfaction of how 
much Wilton loved me, and how precious a thing 
was the possession of a great; warm heart—s 
thousand, a thousand times worth cold intellect, 
arid heartless charm of manner. Murray I did 
not see from breakfast time until evening. He 
stayed in his room, looking over papers, he said, 
and I busied myself with a thousand things. 

When we met again, there was, at first, a slight 
stiffness in our manner to each other, but that 
soon evaporated. Grandmama and aunt Esther 
had nothing particular to say when Murray’s 
family news was exhausted, so his entertain- 
ment was left in my hands. 

Murray knew that I was engaged, and was, 
therefore, perfectly unconstrained in his man- 
ner to me; and I knew that however congenial 
Murray was to my mind, Wilton assuredly had 
my heart. 

So, as Murray had nothing to do, having come 
expressly to enjoy a holiday, he shared all my 
occupations and amusements. When I put on 
my gauntlet-gloves and sundown hat, and went 
to work my garden beds, and set out flowers, 
Murray went too, and we tried to do as people 
do in books. He would bring a volume of poems 
or essays, and read aloud while I troweled and 
planted. But we always found our own conver- 
sation more interesting than the book, and Schil- 
ler, Charles Lamb, and Mrs. Browning would lie 
neglected, after awhile, on their backs. 

How incessantly we talked! From morning 
until night, conversation never flagged. Murray 
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had:«so much, to say; I had so much to'say. We 
differed, it is true, upon every: topic, and then 
there were endless explanations and misunder- 
standings, to end in.the discovery that we’ both 
thought precisely the same thing after all. 

How. could I fail to find out, day by day, how 
noble were Marray’s aims, and: how disinter- 
ested his nature, 

‘¢ But it is all the'same. I am. unchanged,” I 
would answer firmly to. something within me, 
that, from time to time, uttered a faint sugges- 
tion, ‘this companionship is pleasant; Wilton 
has my heart.’’ ‘It is all thesame,’’ I repeated, 
hastily, as every day showed me more of his 
truth, and the tenderness which lay deep in his 
heart. ‘The same, the same!’ I> would mur- 
mur, through my clused teeth, and my face buried 
in my! hands, as I sat in starlight, before my 
window, that overlooked the  roses.and -rhodo- 
dendrons. There was no need to start up and 
listen, with fast-béating: heart, to Murray's ring- 
ing footsteps, as he er down the distant hall 
to his room. 

Thus flew the time panels I had received two 
or three letters: from: Wilton, and had answered 
the: first, buti mot the, jlast. ones. What was.the 
sense of writing so often? Wilton would, soon 
be beck, 

One afternoon Murray proposed that, instead 
of, playing chess under the trees on the lawn, we 
should -take the table to a more distant point 
that commanded a fine prospect. I assented. 


Murray. marched away with the table, on his: 


head, and carried the. men, and we were soon es- 
tablished under a mountain-ash, playing chess 
with all our hearts. 

A ray of sunlight struck across the board, and 
touched my diamonds, lighting them up:so bril- 
liantly, that’ I exclaimed, and called Murray’s 
attention. ‘‘Oh, how they glitter! Don't they 

" Jook beautiful, Murray ?”’ 

‘No! said he, vehemently, in a low voice, 
and through his set teeth. 

I was startled at this sudden violence iis the 
calm Murray. 

‘Don’t you admire diamonds, Murray?’ 


Perhaps,’ he added, bitter! 
would be utterly out of my . 
monds to the woman I loved.” 
*«But you would offer her what would make 
diamonds :as dust, Murray,” 
tarily, by one of those quick impulses that bring 
the truth sometimes to our lips. 
Murray looked up at me. 


wer to offer dis 


For one moment 





}‘ag Lim away. 


said I, involun- | 


the white queen planted herself firmly in ‘the 
midst of my defences, and he was saying, 

** Checkmate, Laura!’’ 

«Well, I have learned to take defeat com- 
posedly. You always get the better of me, Mur- 
ray,’’ said I. 

Murray smiled, and, leaning: his elbow on the 
table, and his head on his hand, he regarded me 
thoughtfully. 

’ All was stillaround us. There was no sound 
but the rustle of leaves, and, from time to time, 
the cawing of a flight of crows. The glowing 
air was stirred constantly by a light wind. Far 
down below us into’the valley stretched the for- 
est; the tree-tops restlessly tossed and waved ; 
the silver-lined poplar leaves shivered, and their 
branches swayed uneceasingly. The clouds cast 
transient shadows on the nearer mountain sides ; 
far away rose deep blue summits: 

I felt oppressed ;' there was an undefinable feel- 
ing of pain in my heart. 

The wind was rising. The waving tree-tops 
seemed to be sighing, and sobbing; and moan- 
ing. J found myself repeating to myself, over 
and over again, the words in Shubert’s * Auf- 
enthalt,”’ 

“As with the breezes, the tree-tops swa: 
Unceasing thus throbs my heart night | and day.” 

and fainter, and farther off, the wind seemed ‘to 

take up in echo, 





“Unceasing thus, throbs my heart night and day, 
U ing thus ing thus——” 


“Come, Laura,” said Murray, suddenly. «TI 
see you are shivering. This ‘breeze is too much 
for you.”’ 

Just then something fell from a tree a few feet 
behind Murray. It was a little bird, that the 
wind had blown from its nest. Murray left his 
seat to pick it up. At the same moment, I heard 
a footstep. Iturned. It was Wilton. He came 
with hands extended, and beaming face. 

“Thank heaven! my dearest Laura, that I find 
you alone. I was afraid that self-sufficient cousin 
would be around !”’ 

Refore I could speak he had caught my hands 


ban his, and kissed me. 
«No !’’ said he.. «‘ Lhave le»rned to hate them. ; 
‘itis because it 


the blood rushed in a burning torrent over 


‘ga face and throat. 


“ Oh, no, Wilton !”’ I stammered, almost est 
“ You—I——” 

As I spoke he perceived Murray. He could 
not but see Murray's face at that moment. It 
was literally transformed. There was a still 
passion in’ its white expression that frightened 
me. But it was gone quickly. Murray mur- 


his dark, gray eyes grew unspeakably soft. and ; mured a few hasty words, and disappeared. 


luminous. For only one moment; in the next, 


To make up for his enforced absence, Wilton 
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now spent nearly his whole time at Brawleigh. 
In place of Murray’s society, I now had the con- 
versation of Wilton, my affianced, I had an 
abundant supply of it. I could drink long 
draughts of happiness from my lover’s presence, 
as they say in romances. 

Wilton was the fondest of lovers. He idolized 
me; bore patiently with my slightest whim— 
how many there were to bear with! I had 
grown so irritable, I was vexed with everything 
Wilton said or did. If he was submissive, I was 
impatient; if he found fault with me, and ven- 
tured to read me a lecture on my imperiousness, 
I grew disdainful—nothing suited me. 

Of Murray, I now saw almost nothing. In 
long walks over the mountain, and perpetual 
writing in his room, he seemed to spend his time ; 
going at these things as if his life depended upon 
their fulfillment. When we did meet, we inter- 
changed but few words, scarcely ever a glance. 

It required an effort of the imagination to be- 
lieve that we had once chatted and laughed to- 
gether, through the live-long day.. Murray 


seemed to have forgotten it utterly. But could 
I not understand that in those times I was merely 
his cousin, a good companion, with whom to 
beguile the long summer hours? Now, Iwas the 


same; but the owner of his cousin’s time, the lover, 
had now come to enjoy his own again, and Mur- 
ray must step back and find his amusement else- 
where. No; I could not understand this, and 
would not. But it was a lesson that must be 
learned. 

Murray did not miss his talks with me. Mur- 
ray did not hunger and thirst for one word with 
me. But what was that in Murray’s eyes, when 
they met mine, be it over the breakfast-table, be 
it over the most commonplace reference to com- 
monplace things, that made me, for a moment, 
forget. time, place, even my own words! How 
could I read the thoughts that rose to Murray’s 
eyes, if they were not the reflection of thoughts 
that rose to mine, 

But this was only momentary; only the flash 
of a hidden light. For one second I felt a thrill 
of pure joy; the next moment, perhaps, would 
hear the slam of Murray’s door, and Kate’s voice, 
‘*Mr. Reynold’s is in the parlor, Miss Laura,’’ 
Oh, did he think of me! ‘I do not love him,”’ 
I would say to myself, weeping bitter tears. ‘I 
do not want anything like that from Murray; 
but only I want to see him as much as I did. I 
want to have one long satisfactory talk with him 
again; to be like intimate friends; to ask him 
why he will not stay with me, sometimes, and 
talk as we used to——” 

But this was not to be. In the parlor must I 
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sit with Wilton. Sometimes I would be sitting 
listless, half-thinking my own thoughts, half- 
listening to Wilton’s, when, suddenly,. every 
nerve would awake. I heard it; Murray's step 
through the upper hall; nearer and nearer, down 
the stairs, and then——— He had gone by, never 
looking into the room as he passed ! 

‘* Your cousin goes in and out a dozen timesin 
an hour, I should say, Laura,” said Wilton, one 
day, laughing. . ‘* He’ seems # moody sort of fel- 
low. Don’t be turning your dark eyes:so often 
toward the door, Laura, or I will be jealous.” 

‘*I did not know your feelings ever took that 
turn, Wilton,”’ said I. ‘You have a sublime 
confidence in your own power that is rare to 
see,” 

‘*No, it is not that,” said Wilton, gravely. 
«But I have perfect confidence in you. I trust 
you, Laura.” 

**Come,’’ I said, rising abruptly. ‘ Let us go 
out of doors. This air is stifling. How I hate 
this hot glare! The sun under clouds; no clear 
sunlight and shadow!” 

‘* Give me one of these Ophir rosebuds, Laura,’’ 
said Wilton, when we passed the flower-beds, 
‘‘and then I must go. I don’t like those black 
clouds rolling up from the west.’’ 

I broke off the rose, and held it ont to him. 

«Let me, in return, put one in your hair; this 
coppery gold color was just made for you,’’ said 
he, attempting to fasten the rose in my brown 
plaits. 

I shook off his hand and the rose with an im- 
patient gesture. 

‘* Don’t, please. 
hair.”’ 

‘Why, I have often heard you say that you 
liked nothing better,’’ 

‘« Pray don’t be perpetually reminding me of 
what I have said and done, Wilton!”’ 

Wilton sighed, then he bade me adieu, and 
mounted his horse, and rodeaway. I wandered 
through the shrubbery, down the hill, and on 
through the pine wood that succeeded it, so ab- 
sorbed in my thoughts that I never noticed the 
thick gathering clouds, and the settling gloom. 
My attention was first aroused by the rumbling 
of thunder. Looking up, I found myself much 
farther from the house than I had imagined, I 
turned to make my way home as soon as pos- 
sible, but had gone but @ little distance, before 
the increased loudness of the thunder, and re- 
peated flashes of lightning assured me that I 
must seek some nearer shelter. 

Not very far from the house, in a grove of 
evergreen shrubbery, was a rustic summer-house. 
The ‘‘ hut’’ I called it, dedicated to my use. To- 


I don’t want a flower in my 
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ward this I ran, and reached it just as the first 
heavy drops of rain struck my cheek. 

Quite tired from my run, I dropped into the 
nearest chair. 

«« An exhausted refugee !”’ said Murray’s voice, 

«How you startled me, Murray! Yes; I was 
about to ask you the same question; but I see 
you are quite domesticated with your books and 
papers.” 

«It ismy haunt,” said Murray. ‘This rustic 
work is prettily arranged, and compactly, as we 
have reason to rejoice in, when we hear that 
heavy rain. Then I like the evergreens around 
me; the odor of these young pines is particu- 
larly agreeable.’’ 

«Yes, I like the evergreens,” I said. 

I had wished for a “long, satisfactory talk” 
with Murray. Here was just the opportunity I 
needed ; the thunder and lightning were not vio- 
lent; but they came as if they meant to keep it 
up, and the rain, too, promised a steady effort. 
Here, then, was the chancel craved. Admirable 
opportunity! but, when it came, I had nothing 
to say. All the reproachful speeches; all the 
eager questions ; where were they? In Murray’s 
actual cool presence, they shrunk out of sight. 
To every subject of conversation that suggested 
itself, there was an objection to its discussion. 

Murray seemed to have a like difficulty, or 
else was silent, because he chose to be. He put 
his hands in his pockets, and looked out at the 
window, whilst I contemplated the sky from the 
door. 

‘* No chance of its stopping,’’ I said, at last. - 

** Not the slightest. All the better, perhaps, 
for my journey to-morrow.” 

Journey to-morrow! To-morrow! Was he 
going away so soon?’’ My heart beat violently ; 
but I spoke quite calmly. 

“Are you going to-morrow? Must you go so 
soon, Murray?” 

 Yes,’”’ he said, turning and seating himself by 
atiny table. ‘I must go, as you say, so soon.” 

“Tam sorry,” I said, ‘that you will leave us. 
I fear you have had but a dull visit.” 

Ah, if he could have known what a throb my 
heart gave, at each commonplace word. 

Murray got up, and walked to the window, 
then seated himself again; then, bending over 
the table, he said, gently, 

*¢ Are you sorry, Laura ?’’ 

Tears rushed to my eyes, but I kept them back 
by a strong effort, and my voice, when it came, 
sounded natural, and only too careless. 

“Sorry! -Of course, I regret that you should. 
What an absurd question to ask me, Murray!” 





his chair. ‘An absurd question, indeed! What 
difference can my going make to you, so long as 
you are left behind with your lover? Sorrow! 
What can you know of sorrow, of feeling, of a 
wretched, despairing heart, writhing under its 
separation from its idol—the thing it loves best 
in the wide world? You, who have your heart’s 
chosen, what can you know of my bitter pain in 
thus parting?” 

Everything seemed to glide away from me. 

*‘ Murray!” I cried, faintly. 

“Oh, forgive me! forgive me!’’ he cried, com- 
ing around to my side, and grasping my hands 
in his. ‘ Pardon me, Laura! I did not think 
what I wassaying. I forgot myself, in my angry 
jealousy, at the thought of your love for him! 
Those wild words should never have escaped me! 
Forget,’”’ he said, more calmly. ‘ Forget that I 
have been mad enough to love you, from the first 
moment that we met.” 

Oh, how the voices clamored then in my soul ! 
Oh, how I longed to throw aside fidelity, truth, 
everything that forbade me to put out my hand 
to grasp what I was starving for. Only to speak 
one word, and Murray’s love was mine; only to 
give one long look in Murray’s gager eyes, and 
he would know that mine was his. 

Oh, no, no! That word must never be spoken ; 
that look could never be given. Alas, my 
plighted faith ! 

In the tumult of mind and heart, poor Wil- 
ton’s words, ‘‘I trust you, Laura,” repéated 
themselves over and over. 

‘You cannot imagine the torture I have un- 
dergone, every day, of late,’ pursued Murray, 
in a low voice, ‘‘and yet I could not endure to 
leave you. Oh, Laura! if your heart had not 
been already given; if I had been before him, 
could you have, perhaps Let me think— 
what am I saying?” he cried, turning to the win- 
dow once more. ‘You will look upon meas a 
madman. Forgive me! forgive me!’’ 

Alas, I could forgive too easily! I felt my 
resolution failing me; I could not listen longer 
without betraying myself. My only safety was 
escape. His back was toward me. Before he 
turned again, I was half way to the house, ut- 
terly heedless of the pelting rain. 

Murray went the next morning. Calmly we 
shook hands, and bade each other farewell, when 
he came to me in turn; but, haggard as Murray 
looked, my face was as colorless. 

“You must come again, next summer, Mur- 
ray,” said my grandmother, smilingly, “and 
then, perhaps, Laura will have another home to 
welcome you to than old ‘ Brawleigh.’ Don’t givo 


* Pshaw!’’ he said, throwing himself back into } me such @ look, child; Murray is no stranger.” 
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Murray murmured something, which conveyed 
to grandmama $s mind, I suppose, that he would 
be very happy to visit Laura under those im- 
proved circumstances. 

I was sitting alone, the next morning, when 
Wilton entered the room. It was a terrible effort 
to meet him again. 
had placed leagues between our spirits. 


5 


«Let me go! let me go!’ I cried, pushing him 
off violently. ‘I hate you! I hate you! I[ 
loved him! I love him! Oh, Murray! Mur- 
ray !’’ and all was darkness before me. 

Murray was not killed. For awhile he car- 
ried his left arm in a sling; but only awhile. 


I felt as if that one night } Only awhile, too, did I suffer the penalty of my 
As he} rash engagement. 


Instead of the life-long pain 


entered, heaven forgive me! I felt as if I abso-; that my own act might have awarded to me, 


lutely abhorred him. 

He had a newspaper in his hand. ‘ Laura,” 
he said, sinking his voice, ‘‘I have some bad 
news for you, my dear girl; but it will be a shock 
to your grandmother ; you must break it to her!” 

A sudden, awful fright came over me. 

“Oh, what is it? Do be quick, Wilton!” 

«‘Why, there was a terrible accident on the 
train to New York, yesterday. Many killed, 
Among them, they say, your cousin. 
Stop! stop! Do calm 


outright. 
Why, Laura! Laura! 





came a happiness as undeserved as it was pre- 
cious. 

My dear, skeptical grandmother lived to see 
that whatever trials fell upon Murray and me, 
in the years of our married life, they were met 
by two hearts that beat together in undimin- 
ished love and trust ; two hearts that beat bravely, 
each one brave for the other's sake, 

But Wilton, whom I had so cruelly wounded, 
in my folly? Generously he forgave the wrong 
I had done him. But years passed before he 


yourself! For heaven's sake, don't rush in that } could pass from under the shadow thrown over 


headlong way to your grandmother |" 


his life from My Prupgent CuHoice, 





WIND AND RAIN. 


BY MRS. A'NN 8. 


BgattnG on the house-top, 
Dropping on the roof; 

Wreath ing leaves and branches 
Tn a tangled woof. 

Dashing up the hill-side, 
Sweeping off again ; 

Thus you see the wild work 
Of the wind and rain. 


Tcasing willow branches, 
In their leafy sheen ; 

Shooting diamond rain-drops 
Along tho golden green. 

Beating down the dasies, 
Clouding up the sun ; 

Sweeping through the clover-tops, 
Laughing at the fun. 





STEPHENS. 


Sighing through the violets, 
Thrilling them with fears; 
Stealing purple kisses, 
Giving gentle tears, 
Dashing o’er the roses, 
Laughing off in glee ; 
Filling golden buttercups 
That tremble on the lea. 


Crowning all the mountains, 
With a silver cloud; 

Wrapping all the meadows, 
In a misty shroud, 

Dashing through the heliows, 

Vith a loud refrain ; 

Thus you have the wild work, 

Of the wind and sain, 





THE KING 


BY MRS. HELEN A. 


Ovt to the banks of the beautiful shore, 
Where the angels and seraphim be ; 
On to the streets of the sweet Evermore, 
My darling has journeyed from me. 
Has journeyed away to the glorious day, 
Where the sunshine falls seftly forever; 
To the throne all of white, that out-dazzles the light, 
In the kingdom of bliss o’er the river. 


DOM OF BLISS. 


MANVILLE. 


He has quaffed a full draught from the Fountain of Life 
And none is more happy than he! 
For pain never comes, nor anger, nor strife, 
In that land o’er the sapphire sea. 
He has found his release, in that city of peace, 
Where suff ring is banished forever’ ' 
Dear !ove of my heart, oh, how happy theu art! 
In the kingdom of bliss o’er the river. 





A RUN-AWAY 


MATCH. 


BY HELEN MAXWELL. 


‘‘Hatxo, Barton! I hear you are going to be 
married. Accept my felicitations, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“Thanks!” drawled Barton, slowly removing 
the segar from his mouth. ‘But there is some 
mistake. I am not going to be married.” 

‘«Why, I was told the knot was soon to be 
tied ; that the girl was awfully pretty, and aw- 
fully rich. I have been envying you, and curs- 
ing my luck, ever since I heard it.”’ 

‘« No cause, Hexter, I give you my word,” said 
Barton, continuing his promenade on the deck 
of the Newport boat. 

««T see how it is, old fellow! 
replied his friend. 

«Who jilted me?” 

** Miss Bradfute.” 

‘IT have not the honor of Miss Bradfute’s ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

Hexter stared. 

«Come, that’s good! 


She jilted you,” 


Not know a girl who 


has been living in your mother’s house for the 


last six months ?”’ 

‘And where have I been for the last six 
months, if you please ?”’ 

‘In Paris, amusing yourself, you lucky dog!” 

«‘Exactly. I have been in Paris. I return 
home in August. My mother and her guest, 
Miss Bradfute, are in Virginia, at the White Sul- 
phur Springs. My mother writes, and asks me 
to join them there. I don’t like sulphur water, 
so I don’t go. I have never seen Miss Bradfute, 
and I am not going to marry her.” 

‘* How do you suppose the report of your en- 
gagement got afloat?” 

**Can’t say,’ said Barton, withashrug. ‘You 
will oblige me by contradicting it, however.” 

“Certainly, my dear boy. I'll say its a con- 
founded lie !”” 

‘Not necessary. Be kind enough to simply 
state ’tis a great honor to me, but no such mar- 
riage is in contemplation, and that Miss Brad- 
fute and I have never met.” 

“All right!’ said Hexter. ‘I wish she'd 
‘ have me, though. She is rolling in money, and 
deuced pretty! Speak a good word for me when 
you do meet. I say, let us go below, and see 
what we can get for supper. I am as hungry as 
a hunter.” 

They supped, and smoked, and lounged up and 
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down the deck, listening to the band which 
crashed out an innumerable quantity of galops 
and waltzes. They discussed many mutual ac- 
quaintances; but there was no further allusion 
made to Miss Bradfute. But Barton thought 
much about her, nevertheless, and was extremly 
amazed to find that he was reported as engaged 
to her. Just befere leaving Paris he had re- 
ceived a letter from his mother, hinting at her 
earnest wish that he should marry her young 
guest, Miss Nora Bradfute. This young lady 
was the only child of a widowed father. Gen. 
Bradfute was a man of fabulous wealth; but he 
was of a roving disposition, and led a life of 
wanderings. Nora had spent her days in travel- 
ing from country to country, from town to town; 
and now, at nineteen or twenty, she had found 
a temporary home with her mother’s old friend, 
Mrs. Barton. 

Of course, good Mrs. Barton had at once set 
her brain to work to make a match between her 
son Philip, who was then abroad, and Nora. 
She talked of Philip, and Philip’s wonderful 
cleverness, and Philip’s good heart, and Philip’s 
talents, till poor little Nora felt that, if there was 
@ person on earth who was destined to love her 
to death, that person was Philip Barton. 

They were at the White Sulphur, more for the 
benefit of the mountain air, than for any gayety. 
But Nora was a bright, amusing, easily-amused 
little thing, and she soon had lots of new friends 
about her. Her pretty foreign manner, and rich 
dress were enough to attract attention anywhere ; 
but, at the White Sulphur, she entirely capti- 
vated the hearts of the susceptible Southern men ; 
and, before she had been there a week, she had 
many devoted admirers. 

Poor Mrs. Barton was now seriously alarmed, 
for fear that Nora should form some attachment, 
and Philip lose his chance. She was really fond 
of the girl, and desired to have her for a daugh- 
ter-in-law, as much for the sake of her cheerful 
company and sweet disposition, as for her wealth. 
She knew that Gen. Bradfute would refuse his 
daughter nothing, and would sanction any mar- 
riage she might choose to make, So Mrs. Bar- 
ton again wrote to Philip, who, she supposed, by 
that time, would have landed in New York; to 
hasten down to the White Sulphur Springs, anu 
secure the little heiress. In reply, she received 
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the following curt letter from her undutiful 
son, 


« Dean Motaer—lI am sorry I cannot oblige 
you by marrying Miss Bradfute. The idea is 
extremely distasteful to me; and, as sulphur- 
water and mountain air don’t agree with me, I 
shall not join you in Virginia, but dispose of my- 
self otherwise, for the rest of the summer. Ad- 
dress me at the club. 

** Your affectionate son, 
“ Pari.” 


Meantime Nora had been flirting in her inno- 
cent way, dancing innumerable German cotil- 
lions, taking innumerable romantic walks, break- 
ing innumerable Southern hearts! She had 
quite put the unpleasant thought of Philip Bar- 
ton and his probable advent out of her mind, 
when one day Mrs. Barton recalled him to her 
memory, in’ anything but a way which was ac- 
ceptable to the young lady. 

«My dear,” said her old friend, following her 
into the long drawing-room, where she was going 
with a lot of young people for an impromptu 
dance. 
real importance to say to you. Would you mind 
coming with me to my room ?”’ 


‘Is anything the matter with papa?’’ asked 
Nora, in sudden fright. 


“No, dear child. It is about yourself.” 

‘‘What have I done now?” pouted Nora, ra- 
ther pettishly. 

‘*You have done nothing as yet; but I must 


warn you against the attentions of these strange 


men She had drawn Nora away from her 
companions, and they were now walking on the 
gallery. 

‘I know them all very well; they are not 
strange,” said the little cosmopolitan. 

“ But, Nora, Mr. De la Roche pays you en- 
tirely too much attention; people will begin to 
say that you are engaged to him.” 

**Oh, nonsense !’* cried Nora. 

“It is not nonsense! my dear. 
wish you would be more careful. 
soon be here.”’ 

“Well, and what then?’ said Nora, saucily. 

‘I had hoped that you would feel some more 
particular interest in my son, Nora. I have 
written to him that it would be a great pleasure 
to me to have you for my own daughter, and 
Philip is coming on at once to see you.”’ 

‘*To see me! and to marry me, I suppose?” 
exclaimed Nora, in great scorn. 

“Tf he finds you all I have described you to 
him, dear child; but, if you persist in allowing 
Mr. De la Roche——” 


” 


And I do 
Philip will 


Mrs. Barton did not have a chance to finish 
her sentence. Nora broke away from her, and 
ran into the house, and up to her room, as fast 
as her little feet could carry her. And when 
Mrs. Barton followed her, in all haste, Nora re- 
fused to hear anything she had to say; but de- 
clared, in the most vehement and positive man- 
ner, that she would leave the White Sulphur the 
next morning. 

«I will not stay here to be looked at by Mr. 
Philip Barton. Nothing in the world would in- 
duce me to marry him! And Iam going to join 
my friend, Mrs. Preston, at Newport. You have 
been very kind to me, ma’am, and I am very 
sensible of your goodness; but I think you have 
taken a very great liberty in offering me to your 
son. Mr. and Mrs. Thomton are going away from 
here to-morrow, and I shall ask them to permit 
me to go under their care.” 

And nothing poor Mrs. Barton could urge 
would make Nora change this plan. She left in 
the morning with the Thomtons. And the next 
;mail brought Philip’s note to his mother, Al- 
} together, it was rather hard lines for the poor 





‘My dear Nora, I have something of } old lady. 


‘‘ [ll never attempt naatch-making again !’’ she 
said, solemnly, to herself. A resolution which, 
let me advise every old lady to make and keep. 

Philip Barton was leaning over the piazza rail- 
ing of the Ocean House, in Newport. He was 
watching, with apparently much interest and sa- 

; tisfaction, the nondescript lot of women and 
} children who were climbing into the omnibus 
} bound for the beach. It was about eleven o'clock 
} of a pleasant August morning. The band was 
playing an overture; the piazzas were thronged 
{ with a gay crowd of people; mammas crotched 
and gossiped, in little sociable knots of their own ; 
papas read the New York papers, tipped back 
their chairs, fanned, and wished themselves in 
Wall street. Pretty girls, dressed in the ex- 
treme of the fashion, sauntered up and down im 
groups, that looked as bright as a bouquet, depth 
and shade being imparted to the general color- 
ing by the occasional glimmer of a dark coat, a 
gray hat, with a blue veil, a thin pair of legs, 
and an incipient mustache. 

“Do you bathe this morning, Barton?” called 
Hexter, from the carriage drive, shouting to 
make himself heard above the music of the band. 

“T'll drive down with you, if you like,” said 
Barton, indolently moving from his place, and 
descending the steps. ‘‘ But 1 don’t bathe, thank 
you.” 

“Why not? Afraid it will take your hair out 
{of curl! For my part, I am good for nothing 
{ till I have my dip.” 
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“ And not good for much afterward.” 

** Don’t be severe, Phil. Get in, and I’ll show 
you how well my mare can use her legs.”’ 

The tide was low, but there was a good surf, and 
many bathers were disporting themselves therein, 
when the two young men reached the beach. 

‘*T promised to join a party, Barton, so you'll 
excuse me, of course?’’ said Hexter, putting the 
reins info his friend’s hands, and springing from 
the trap. ‘* Wait for me or not, as you like.” 

Philip kept close to the water, letting the in- 
coming waves wet the mare’s feet. He looked 
wiih Dut small interest at the gay crowd, and 
took off his hat to an occasional fair acquaint- 
ance with quiet unconcern. 

Two or three pretty faces brightened into 
smiles, as they recognized him; and one little 
blonde reined in her bay ponies, and made a 
slight gesture with her hand, inviting him to a 
seat at her side. But Philip apparently was un- 
aware of the honor intended him, for he merely 
bowed and drove on. The little blonde openel 


her blue eyes in blank astonishment, and then 
struck the ponies such a sharp, quick lash as to 
almost make the natty little “‘ tiger’ in the rum- 
ble lose his well-preserved balance. 

Philip drove up to the very end of the beach, 


turned, drove back a short distance, and stopped 
suddenly. For, coming toward him with great 
swiftness, was a little pheton, drawn by a stout, 
wicked, vicious pony. The reins were in the hands 
of a very distressed-looking little damsel, who did 
not appear to know at all how to manage them. 
As the pheeton shot past, a little, piteous voice 
gasped out, ‘‘Oh, please! make him stop. I'm 
so frightened !”’ 

Before the words were said, indeed, in answer 
to the first look from the brown eyes, Philip had 
thrown the reins to the groom, and was out of 
the dog-cart, and at the pony’s head. That 
sagacious little beast became very docile, and 
looked very innocent, as soon as he felt the 
strong hand on his bit. He stopped at once, and 
the distressed fair one got out. 

‘Thank you so very, very much!”’ she said, 
in asoft, trembling voice. ‘1 think—I am sure— 
you have saved my life!’’ 

“I wish I might have been so fortunate,” said 
Philip; ‘‘but I am afraid my services were of 
less importance. I am very glad, thouzh, to have 
been of any use. Will you permit me to see you 
safely to your friends?” 

‘I won’t trouble you any more, thank you. 
If you will let your groom drive the pony to the 
other end of the beach, I will walk. It is Mrs. 
Preston’s pony; I was to drive, while she went in 
bathing; but I had no idea he was so obstinate 





and naughty, or I never should have ventured, 
I am such a coward !” 

She spoke with perfect ingenuousness, and 
with none of the reluctance an ordinary Ameri- 
can girl would have felt in speaking to a stranger, 
The color was returning to her face, and Philip 
thought he had ‘never seen so bright and radiant 
a little creature. 

‘Of course, I am not going to permit you to 
walk on this wet beach,’’ he said, with great de- 
cision. ‘You must let me have the honor of 
driving you until Mrs. Preston can be found:”’ 

‘I don’t like to trouble you; but since you 
are so kind as to offer, perhaps it would be best. 
Iam not very well shod for walking,” and she 
put out a tiny foot dressed in scarlet hose, and 
low, black satin shoes. There was nothing co- 
quettish in the action ; it was done unconsciously, 
and the brown eyes looked rf from the 
thin shoe to the wet sand. 

So the young lady again stepped into the phx- 
ton, and Philip seated himself at her side, much 
amused to find himself there, and much amazed 
to find that he liked it. 

The pony behaved in the most exemplary man- 
ner, and pulled steadily through the crowd, with- 
out a symptom of rebellion. 

‘* Philip Barton driving with Nora Bradfute, I 
declare !’’ thought the little blonde befure men- 
tioned, as she drove past them with a smiling 
nod. ‘TI heard they were engaged. That ac- 
counts for his not being more civil to me!’’ 

As they neared the bathing houses, Barton de- 
scried Hexter standing talking with a stylish, 
rather faded woman, whom he appeared to know 
very well. 

“There is Mrs. Preston!” exclaimed Nora. 
*« You must let her thank you for me.”’ 

“Which is Mrs. Preston?” asked Philip. 

‘Standing with that tall, ugly man, with the 
yellow mustache.” 

At this moment the tall, ugly man, with the 
yellow mustache, called out, 

‘*Hollo, Phil! I have been wondering where 
you had got to!’’ 

««Why, Nora!” exclaimed Mrs. Preston, with 
gentle, well-bred surprise, as the pheton drew 
up before her. 

“The pony ran away with me, Grace. This 
gentleman saved my life!’’ cried Nora, in her 
soft, eager voice. ‘Hehas beenso kind. I said 
you would thank him for me.” 

«‘T am indeed very grateful for the assistance 
you have rendered my little friend,’ said Mrs. 
Preston, with great courtesy ; but looking doubt- 
fully at the pony, who had never before been 
known to do anything so desperate. 
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«« Let me present my friend Mr. Philip Barton 
to you, Mrs. Preston,” said Hexter, interrupting 
Philip’s disclaimer as to having done anything 
which called for thanks. 

« Philip Barton !”’ said Nora, aloud, and loo“ing 
oddly at her preserver. 

Mrs. Preston said a few civil things to Philip, 
and then turned to Nora, 

“I think you hardly need an introduction to 
Miss Bradfute, Mr. Barton.” 

“ Miss Bradfute !’’ exclaimed Philip. 

Their mutual surprise and embarrassment was 
so evident that Mrs. Preston laughingly asked 
if there was any mystery, and, if so, if she might 
not be let into the secret. 

«‘ There is no mystery, Grace,’’ said Nora, with 
ashy little laugh; ‘but I have been staying 
with Mrs. Barton for some time; don’t you re- 
member? And it happens that I have never 
before met Mr. Philip Barton.’ 

‘* hope we shall see a great deal of you now?”’ 
said Mrs. Preston, giving her hand to Philip. 

‘*I shall only be too glad,”’ said Philip. «Of 


course, you will shake hands with me?” he said, 
in a low voice to Nora, going round to the side 
of the phewton where she sat. 
very good friends, you know. 


‘* We ought to be 
If I had been at 
home for the past six months, we should have 
been, of course.” r 

“I don’t know,” said Nora, gazing thought- 
fully over the sea. ‘‘Atany rate, we will be 
now,’ she added, looking brightly up into his 
face. ‘ You know you saved my life!” 

Philip thought it was just as well that she 
should remain under this delusion, as it was a 
very fortunate one for him. He hated himself 
for having written such a letter as he had done 
to his mother. Fancy his saying that the idea 
of marrying Miss Bradfute was distasteful to 
him! Somehow he had imagined her a tall, an- 
gular girl, with pale eyes and white eyelashes. 
And, on the contrary, she was a little thing, 
with chestnut hair, and deep brown eyes, with 
smiling, vermilion lips, and white, even teeth. 
The dearest, sweetest little bit of life he had ever 








met! He determined to write to his mother, at 
once, and tell her to burn to ashes his last letter. 

He was so engrossed with his own thoughts, as 
not to hear all that Hexter was saying. It ended 
with, ‘‘ Deuce take my luck! It ought to have 
been I that stopped that confounded pony. She 
thinks you saved her life, and will fall in love 
with you of course. I say, Barton, it is hardly 
worth while to deny the engagement, is it ?’’ 

**No,” said Philip, coolly. 

*¢ You are in love with her already, by Jove!’ 

The end of the story is too apparent for it to 
be necessary to tell it in detail. A few visits at 
Mrs, Preston’s pretty cottage, where Barton was 
received quite as one of themselves, and allowed 
to hang over the piano, when Nora played, or to 
smoke his segar in the conservatory, while Nora 
cut flowers for the drawing-room: a few meet- 
ings at morning concerts and evening parties, 
and the thing was done. Nora said ‘ yes,’’ and 
called him her preserver! He accepted the title, 
and put his arm around her. 

“Precious little thing!’’ he said, kissing her 
lovely mouth. ‘‘ To think that 1 should have run 
uway from you!” 

«« And, oh, Philip! to think that I should have 
run away from you! And that I was bored 
when your mother told me of your perfections! 
And, after all, you are a thousand times more per- 
fect than she said,”’ 

That night Philip wrote the following note to 
his mother at the White Sulphur Springs :— 


‘‘Dear Motner—I am going to marry Nora 
Bradfute. She is the most bewitching, lovely— 
But, of course, you know how charming she is, 
and how exactly shesuits me. Suppose you join 
me here. Nora is very anxious to have you say 
you forgive her for running away from me. She 
bids me send you her love and a kiss. 


*‘ Yqur affectionate son, 
* Purrip.”’ 


“P. S.—Did you burn my last letter, as re- 
quested? If not, pray do so at once !”’ 





THE WINTER RAIN. 


BY ESTHER NELSON. 


Dreantry, drop by drop, to-night, 
Against the window-pane, 

And on the sparkling ice-trees bright, 
Falleth the Winter rain. 


Anon it singeth so merrily ; 
And then a sad refrain. 


It tells of friends long gone, that we 
May never meet agutin | 


And ever and ever ite tale it tells, 
With many a sad refrain, 

As we sit to-night and listen, still, 
To the falling Winter rain! 
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CHAPTER I. 

For hours that old man had been hanging 
about the market; sometimes he would pause 
before a stall, and look with wistful longing on 
the heaps of food piled up there; still he never 
offered to purchase anything, but tore his hungry 
eyes away from the food when too curiously ob- 
served, and moved on, heaving a deep, long 
sigh, which sometimes broke into a moan so faint 
that the noises of the place drowned it as it rose. 

More than one kind-hearted huckster-woman 
followed his tall, gaunt figure with her eyes as 
it moved along with the ever-flowing stream of 
people that swept through the market ; for there 
was something about the man to arrest attention 
even in that sweeping crowd—a look of want in 
the haggard face, held in abeyance by some 
struggle of gentlemanly pride, which those wo- 
men could feel without comprehending. 

As the old man came slowly down the market, 
veiling the hunger of his glances as they roved 
from stall to stall, two of these women, who had 
no customers just then, drew together and laugh- 
ed, not ill-naturedly, while one of them said, in 
a half whisper, 

«¢ Here comes our steady customer again.’ 

The other woman ¢ast a bright glance on the 
old man, without really seeing how thin and 
famished he was, and answered, 

“Oh, yes! we shall get rich as Jews if he keeps 
on giving us his custom !’’ 

“Hush! Do hush!’ answered the first 
speaker, with a thrill of pity in her voice. 
«¢ See how white and hollow-eyed he has grown— 
how feebly he walks?” 

“True enough, poor old fellow! One would 
like to do something if there wasn’t so many 
of ’em.”’ 

As she spoke the woman stripped some of the 
coarse outer-leaves from a pile of cabbage-heads 
on her stall, and flung them down with emphasis, 
as if some such action was necessary to enforce 
her resolution to be hard-hearted. She was 
doing this when the old man came up. 

Seeing the little heap of leaves the woman had 
cast to her feet, he paused, hesitated a moment, 
half stooped, as if to gather them up, but checked 
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the impulse, and turned his eyes wistfully on 
the owner. 

“* Are they of any use ?”’ 

‘““No! take them, and welcome!’’ answered 
the woman, pushing the leaves toward him with 
her foot. , 

While he was picking them up, the other wo- 
men, who dealt in fruit, hastily selected some 
apples from a heap of golden and crimson fruit 
that formed pyramids on her table, and held 
them toward him. 

The blood rushed into that thin, old face for 
a moment, his eyes shone with a fierce joy, then 
he turned away, shaking his head, and muttered 
something. 

‘“What did he say?” questioned the woman 
of her companion. ‘‘ What did he say?’ 

‘‘That he couldn’t pay for them.” 

‘“‘ But I meant to give them to him, in course.” 

“Yes, I know, but he didn’t, The poor oll 
fellow must be awfully bad off. Did you see 
how greedily he rolled up the cabbage-leaves, 
and tucked them under his cloak ?’’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Mason, I saw it plain enough, and 
a mighty thin old cloak it was. I wish he had 
took the apples, anyhow.” 

The object of this conversation was also think- 
ing of the apples with a great longing, that made 
him walk on with more speed than his strength 
permitted. The temptation to go back and seize 
upon them was almost so irresistible, that he 
turned once, and walked back a yard or two, 
hunger was so much more clamorous than pride 
within him. ' 

But the old man had been accustomed to sub- 
due himself, and this keen animal want gnawing 
him so fearfully, did not quite subdue the inborn 
pride of his nature. But another feeling, stronger 
than want, and more noble than pride, almost 
drew him back—almost, but not qnite. The old 
man could not bring himself to accept alms, even 
when he thought of that suffering woman at 
home—the woman who had for more than half a 
century been young and beautiful to him. No, 
he could not beg, even for her. A moment’s 
hesitation held him motionless, but the lofty na- 
ture of the man conquered. He turned his back 
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upon the woman who tempted him, for she held 
the apples in her hand while she talked with 
her companion, and watched him with kind, 
smiling eyes. Yes, he turned away resolutely, 
and there, directly before him, was a slender 
woman, toiling under a heavy market-basket, 
which bent her frail form as saplings yield 
themselves to the wind. 

The old man Igoked at the basket and the wo- 
man, There was'pity and craving in his deep, 
gray eyes. 

«« Shall I—may I carry it for you ?”’ he said. 

She set down the basket, panting for breath. 

«¢ Yes, it is too heavy for me.” 

It was too heavy for him, certainly ; but hope 
gave the old man momentary strength. He lifted 
the heavy load, and looked to the woman for 
direction. 

“This way,” she said ; *‘ to the nearest street 
car.” 

She moved forward as she spoke, and he fol- 
lowed, tottering under his burden, but still hold- 
ing on to it bravely. The woman looked around 
after a little, saw how feebly he toiled on, and 
tock hold ‘of the basket, thus sharing its weight. 
He afiswered this kindness with a dim, pitiful 
smile, still doing his best to save her from the toil 
that threatened to break him down at every step. 

They reached the street-car at length, and this 
woman, who was compelled to count every cent 
in order to keep the wolf from worrying her out 
of the kitchen of the boarding-house she kept, 
blushed as she gave him ten cents, and said, 
with truth, that it was all she had left, after 
paying for her marketing. 

It was pitiful to see the flash of joy that came 
into that old man’s eyes as the bit of paper was 
pressed into his hand. He trembled all over, 
and watched the car move off with a look of 
yearning gratitude far more pathetic than tears 
could have been. 

But he went into the market, grasping the 
filmy bit of paper in his hand. What should he 
buy with it? How far would it go toward feed- 
ing three famished human beings? Meat of some 
kind. Yes, she should have that. He went toa 
butcher's stall, and looked around on the joints— 
hanging over it, gorgeous with paper ‘flowers—— 
on the piles of snow-white pork, and ruddy chops, 
all of which were far above his means. 

** What is the price of this?’’ he questioned, 
in a voic2 that was almost inaudible, touching a 
pile of broken liver with his finger. 

“« What, the liver? Not much ; say eight cents 
@ pound.” 

«« Weigh me out a pound.” 

The old man’s voice trembled ; he was so eager 

















to get the food and be off, that he shook all over 
over. 

The butcher glanced at his custumer’s pinched 
features, as he took up the liver, and threw in 
half a pound without speaking. 

‘* Never mind the change,’’ he said, rolling up 
the liver in a half sheet of paper, “‘ we some- 
times give scraps like this away to such of our 
customers as like to feed their cats well. It 
don’t amount to much.”’ 

But the old man would pay for the food that 
was so precious to him; so the butcher gave him 
two centsin change, turned to another customer, 
and forgot the whole matter. 

In passing out of the market, this old gentle- 
man, for he was a gentleman, every inch of him, 
passed the fruit-stall, and bowed gently to the 
woman behind it, while a faint smile quivered 
over his lips, which seemed almost to claim her 
congratulations. 

«There he goes again,” she said, leaning to- 
ward her neighbor. “I'd give something to 
know who he is, and all about him. Ive seen 
lots of men in their carriages that didn’t look 
half so much like gentlemen, though his: coat is 
buttoned up to the chin, and you can’t see a 
bit of collar or wristbands.” 

‘‘That’s one of the things I can’t help you 
out in, Mrs. Mason,’’ answered the huckster- 
woman. -* But one thing you may make sure of, 
that man has seen better days ; and his children, 
if they’re not all dead, will see them after him, 
or that part of Scripture which talks about the 
seed of the righteous never going about begging 
for a loaf of bread, isn’t worth nothing. That 
old man’ll starve before he’ll beg, take my word 
for it.” 

«Do you know, I think he is just starvingnow.” 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder, Mrs. Mason. That look 
in his eyes seems like it, and it’s kept getting 
sharper and sharper all the time, for he’s been 
hanging about here, off and on, for more than 
three weeks,” 

«I wonder where he lives,’’ said Mrs. Mason, 
thoughtfully. “One might send him stray apples 
and things, when they begin to be touched, with- 
out feeling it, or hurting his feelings, if one only 
knew.” 

The good woman waited for no reply to this 
kindly speech, for that moment a lady came up 
and asked the price of some grapes, that lay a 
heap of'purple clusters on her stall. 


CHAPTER If. 
‘GRANDFATHER, have you got anything?’ 
The old man, who was toiling up the last flight 

of stairs in an old t 
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with a wan smile quivering over his face, and 
saw a young girl clinging to the rickety banister, 
and bending half over, in her keen anxiety for 
his answer. 

“Yes, Maud, something; but your grand- 
mother—how is she ?’’ 

The girl left her hold on the banister, and 
sprung down stairs. 

‘‘Where is it? What is it? Oh, grandfather, 
tell me quick, quick !”’ 

«See here, and here!’’ 

The old man opened his scant and threadbare 
cloak, and exhibited the cabbage-leaves and liver 
which he had brought from the market. 

‘Oh, grandfather, how delightful !’’ cried the 
girl, clasping her hands. “How did you get 
them ?”’ 

The old man smiled; the joy of that young 
creature fell upon his heart like sunshine. 

“‘T have been about the market three days, 
hoping that some one might want a little help ; 
but nothing came of it till this morning. Then 
I got a basket to carry.’’ 

‘‘ Poor old grandfather. It is hard!” said the 
girl. ‘I didn’t mean to let you go out to-day ; 
but when you stole off, how could I help it ?”’ 

“Have you managed to get anything for her ?”’ 
asked the old man, turning his face, pinched and 
gray with famine, on the girl, whose eyes filled 
with tears as she answered. ; 

«No, grandfather. I would have tried ; but, 
somehow, it didn’t seem safe to leave her 
alone.” 

A faint moan broke from the old man. He 
hurried the cabbage leaves and the liver into the 
girl's hands, and, turning his back upon her, 
was going down stairs again. 

‘* Grandfather !”’ 

The old man paused, drew one hand across his 
eyes, and answered, without looking up. 

«« Well, child?” 

««If—if it’s fire you are going about, don’t 
mind.” 

‘« Not mind!’ answered the old man, almost 
sharply, for pain made him impatient. ‘She 
isn’t a wild animal, to eat them as they are, 
though I dare say she is hungry enough for that, 
poor girl !” 

It was pitiful to hear this old, old “man speak 
of his mate of fifty-five years as a girl; but to 
him she was something far more tender and 
sacred than that; the mother of children, now 
in their graves; the more than mother to that 
half-famished young creature, who stood at the 
top of the stairs, looking down upon him through 
the great tears that swelled into her eyes. 

*¢ Don’t go, grandfather. I can cook the liver 





in Mrs. Thorp’s room. She has got a good fire, 
and won’t mind the trouble.” 

The old man came back, hesitating at every 
step. 

“I was thinking, perhaps, the woman over 
the way might let us have a spoonful of tea for 
this. It’s so long since she has tasted a drop,” 
he said. ‘‘ But, perhaps, she wouldn’t do it. 
I’m almost sure she wouldn’ tegive out so little.” 

««I—I’m not sure of that, ian, but we 
mustn't be extravagant, so long as we've got all 
this.”’ 

All this? A few cabbage-leaves, and a morsel 
of liver! Yet the girl looked thankful, and her 
eyes brightened over the coarse food, as if it 
had been a marvelous God-send ; and so it was, 
for there had been no food in that poor tenement- 
room for nearly three days. 

The old man, who still grasped the two cents, 
he had received in change, in his hand, looked 
at them wistfully. 

‘¢ They will bring a litile bread,’’ he muttered, 
half addressing the girl. ‘‘ But we eould do 
without that, if a morsel of tea could be got for 
them. Let me try, Maud; let me try!” 

“‘Not you, grandfather. I won't hear of it. 
Give the money to me. [I'll manage it beauti- 
fully. Now just go in and tell her what a fa- 
mous meal is coming.” 

“Yes, I'll goin now. It doesn’t seem so hard, 
when there is food in prospect. Only be as quick 
as you can, dear.” 

‘¢ Trust me for that,’’ answered the girl, cheer- 
fully. <‘‘ No one ever tasted such a meal at Del- 
monico’s, as I will bring you. There, now, go 
in.” 

Maud opened the door of a little room under 
the roof, and, leaning forward, called out, 

‘¢Grandmother, he has come, and I’m off to 
cook supper for us all.’ 

A faint noise came from within, half a. cry, 
half a moan, which made the old man’s heart 
quiver as he entered the room, which was full of 
dull, gray light, and scarcely anything else; for 
every movable thing that possessed the value of 
a loafof bread had been swept from it in the 
great destitution that had fallen on the family. 

All the light went out from that old man’s face 
as he entered thisdreary room. His first glance 
was at a large arm-chair, from which the vel- 
vet seat had been worn long ago, and replaced 
by a basket-work of coarse list, that contrasted 
squalidly with the rare carving by which. the 
old English oak was made a marvel of art. 

The old man had expected to see his wife in 
this seat ; but it stood empty before a poor, fire- 
less stove, which would have been eaten through 
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with rust, but for the care that had been given 
it. Then his eyes wandered toa corner of the 
room, where a tick, made of coffee-bags, and 
stuffed with straw, formed a bed; and there, 
covered by a clean, coarse blanket, lay the wo- 
man he sought, watching him through the slow, 
painful tears that had struggled to her eyes, 
when a hope of food had so suddenly been given 
to her. 

* Alice, are you so ill?” he said, going up to 
the bed, sinking to his knees beside it, and 
smoothing the gray locks back from a forehead 
which would always be fair to him. 

“Notill. That is, not much: but so tired of 
waiting.” 

The poor woman shivered a little, and half 
rose up, resting her head on her husband’s 
shoulder. 

« T have brought you food, darling. Not much, 
or very dainty, but——” 

The old woman interrupted him, with a sob 
that broke into a laugh. 

“Dainty! Oh, I do not ask that. 
—anything! Oh, Ingersoll! Ingersoll ! 


Anything 
I have 


suffered so much, and you, more than I have, be- 
cause of your pity for me.”’ 

He smoothed the white hair on both sides of 
her temples, with his hand, as if she had been 


a child. 

«« We need not think of that now, my girl ; be- 
cause there is a good, warm supper before us.”’ 

‘Are you sure, Ingersoll, quite sure?”’ she 
questioned, turning her eyes on the black stove. 
«Surely nothing that is warm can come here.”’ 

“There! there! Don’t be so desponding. 
Maud is getting it ready in Mrs. Thorp’s room. 
She'll lose no time, be sure.”’ 

The old woman broke into a soft laugh, which 
brought tears into her husband’s eyes, it was so 
like a half-starved child’s that sees it’s mother 
coming. 

“T'll get up,” she said, pinning a white ker- 
chief across her bosom. ‘‘ There is the table to 
set. One mustn’t lie here, you know, when one 
has something to do?”’ 

‘Shall I help, Alice ?’’ questioned the old 
man, rising with difficulty from his knees, and 
standing upright in the room, which seemed to 
have gained something of dignity since he en- 
tered it. 

“You? Oh, no! There is not so much work 
here that Maud and I cannot do it. Still, if you 
are so anxious, help me draw out the table.’’ 

The old man drew the little pine table from its 
place against the wall, and left it where a gleam 
of sunshine shot through the only window in the 


room. 





** Now for the table-cloth,”’ exclaimed the good 
wife, going to a deal cupboard, in which a few 
cracked dishes were hoarded: and from it she 
brought forth a damask cloth, fine, and white as 
snow, of a pattern well known in wealthy houses 
fifty years back; but so disguised and broken, 
with fine darning, that a second design seemed 
running over the first, confusing and almost en- 
riching it, for the needlework was fine as lace. 

Deftly the old lady smoothed this cloth over 
the table, with her little wrinkled hands, while 
her husband sat down in the arm-chair, and 
looked on, almost happy to see her moving about 
again, as if a dawn of hope had fallen upon her. 

“TI scarcely expected to take them out again,” 
she said, wiping a plate of China, twice broken, 
and deftly mended, on which flowers glowed like 
roses in the sunshine, fairly brightening that 
corner of the room. ‘‘ You see, dear, the pawn- 
brokers have left us something. They would 
not take these, because of the cracks; so we can 
set a table yet. There, now, when Maud is 
ready, we are. This is for you, Ingersoll.” 

The brightest and best-mended plate in the 
cupboard, the old lady placed at the head of that 
little pine table, and, with a pathetic effort at 
playfulness, ordered him up, that she might 
drag that oak chair to the place of honor which 
he was to occupy. But the old chair was pon- 
derous, and she had hardly the strength to move 
it; so he drew the chair forward himself. 

There was a few minutes of silence now ; noth- 
ing more was wanted, and these two, half-starved 
old people had only to wait for the food that was 
coming. Oh, how the moments dragged! How 
the hungry fiend tore at them, at every noise 
outside! Then bright, wild eyes turned upon 
the door, and when it did not open, looked aside, 
each ashamed that the other should see all the 
animal greed that burned there. 


CHAPTER ITT. 

Wurtz these old people waited, Maud was 
busy in an apartment below, preparing the coarse 
food that her grandfather had provided. An ac- 
tive little woman, with fiery red hair, and green- 
ish gray eyes, was bustling about a rather untidy 
room, in which three or four children were at 
play, now running under the feet of the little 
red-headed mother, then gathering in a group 
to see what their pretty visitor was about, and 
making themselves the principal figures every- 
where, as the homely scene changed. 

“Tea !’’ said the little woman, taking down 
a battered cannister from a shelf, and shaking 
out a liberal drawing into the round top. “Of 
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course, there’ll he a cup of tea wanted, and a 
drop of vinegar for the cabbage; just take some 
from yon black bottle, with the neck broke off, 
and a taste of sugar from the box there. I wish 
it was lumpy, and white, for his sake. Here, 
Maggie, run across the street and bring in the 
milk. We shan’t miss what she will want for 
her tea, because I shall just make it up with pure 
water, you know, which is as wholesome as milk, 
any day.” 

While she was talking, the little woman was 
actively pouring a stream of hot water into a 
shining black tea-pot, which sent a fragrant 
odor through the room; and Maud was busy as 
a bee, turning slices of liver in the short-handled 
frying-pan, and peeping now and then into a 
covered pipkin, in which the cabbage was boiling. 

By the time all was ready, little Maggie came 
in with the milk, and all three went up stairs in 
procession, one bearing the dishes, another the 
steaming tea, and the little one taking charge of 
a tiny milk-cup, which she carried proudly, as 
if it was of superior weight and importance. 

Somehow, Maud’s request to cook her dinner 
at Mrs. Thorp’s fire, had been an event in the 
family, and every member of it was warmed into 
obliging hospitality. Still, with a certain deli- 
cate reserve, which these old people had in- 
spired through the house, Mrs. Thorp paused at 
the door, and hushed the child with a look while 
Maud went in, placed her dishes on the table, 
and returned again. 

«« How good you are,” she said, in a low voice. 
**T don’t know how to thank you.” 

‘‘Never mind,’’ whispered Mrs. Thorp, sur- 
rendering the tea-pot, while Maggie gave up her 
tiny pitcher of milk; “ only this, never trouble 
to build a fire when you want anything on a 
sudden, because you know my stove is always a 
going, on account of the children, and the wash- 
ing I take in—so mind what I tell you.” 

‘««T shall always remember how kind you are,” 
said Maud; and her sweet voice trembled with 
the thankfulness she felt. 

‘And I,” put in little Maggie, “I'll go for 
milk, or anything—I will.” 

Maud stooped down and kissed the child, who 
went off proudly, following her mother down 
stairs. 

‘‘Now for a splendid feast,’ said the girl, 
bringing some odd cups and saucers from the 
cupboard, pouring out the amber-hued tea with 
a graceful dash—milk, sugar, and all. ‘ Here, 
grandmother——”’ 

The old lady took the little china cup, and set 
it down by her plate. She was too hungry for 
any thought of drinking it just then, but would 





sip it luxuriously when the craving of her appe- 
tite was appeased. 

Maud half satisfied her hunger by happy 
glances at the old people. She declared that 
cooking food was almost as good as eating it, 
and refused to touch anything but the cabbage, 
which she protested was delicious. 

After the meal had progressed awhile, and the 
old lady was sipping her tea with gentle sighs 
of satisfaction, Maud broke into a subject that 
had been heavy on her mind for some time. 

‘‘Grandfather,”’ she said, faltering a little, 
‘now that we are comfortable once more, I want 
to ask a question. Why is it that you will not 
let me do something to earn money ?”’ 

‘¢Earn money? What can you do, Maud ?”’ 

‘‘ Anything that will keep you and grand- 
mother from suffering as you have done.”’ 

«‘ Anything is a vague word,” answered the 
old man, shaking his head. 

““T can sew.” 

‘‘ But who will give you work ?”” 

“It is to be got. Others find it.” 

The old woman looked up anxiously. The face 
before her was wonderfully bright and beau- 
tiful, though. want had swept all the roses from 
it. A stray sunbeam fell through the solitary 
window that moment, and lost itself completely 
in her thick, chestnut hair. She was smiling with 
a new-born hope, and the very expression of 
her pure, sweet mouth, was like a promise that 
her wishes would find a fulfillment. 

‘‘Grandmother! Grandfather! I must do 
something. I am young and strong—that is, I 
shall be oe 

‘« And beautiful,” said the old woman. 
me! how beautiful !’’ 

The girl blushed crimson, then her eyes filled 
with tears. 

‘‘T cannot help it, grandmother. It isn’t my 
fault—is it?” 

She was in earnest ; this, beauty of hers seemed 
like a sin and a shackle in that place. 

The old man lifted his eyes, with yearning 
fondness, as the girl pleaded this excuse for her 
own loveliness. 

‘* Wait awhile before you try that, child,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We could not see ‘you go out into the 
world without dread and terror.’’ 

‘‘Oh, grandfather! where is the power of the 
God we worship, if He cannot protect the crea- 
tures He has made from one another ?”’ 

Maud asked this earnestly, and with a power 
of faith that bent the old man’s head down upon 
his breast. - 

“Were I a cripple,’’ the girl continued to say, 
‘¢and saw you sinking from want, as I have but 
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now, nothing would prevent me taking up staff 
or crutch, and searching for some means of help- 
ing you, who are far too old and feeble for work.”’ 

“Qh, Maud! do not say that,’’ interposed 
the old lady, wounded in her love, which never 
would admit that real old age was upon her hus- 
band, but only a thing to come by-and-by. Of 
course, he would live to that. Heaven forbid 
that it should be otherwise! But not yet. In the 
ignorance of her extreme youth, Maud had mis- 
taken the ravages of want for the helplessness 
of old age; but once comfortable again, and she 
would understand the difference, 

“Yes, 1am an old man; but not altogether 
worn out,’’ said the grandfather, gently, but 
with sadness. ‘‘ My memory is good, and I have 
learned much that younger men are glad to 
know; but who, seeing me thus, would be- 
lieve it?” 

Here the old man glanced down at his poor, 
threadbare garments, and sighed heavily. 

« Every one who sees you, grandfather. All 
the shabby clothes in the world could not 
hide——” 

He interrupted her. 

‘Hush! Hush, child! Look around, and see 
what it has all come to.” 

« But this is not the end. There is yet a place 
in the world for us, and we shall find it,” cried 
Maud, fully aroused, and speaking with a con- 
fidence she had never exhibited before. 

The old man smiled—very sadly—still he 
smiled. 

‘“ First,” he said, ‘‘let us thank God for this 
day’s food. The sun is going down, and soon 
it will be so dark that we cannot read.” 

Maud arose from the table, and brought forth, 
from an inner closet, where she slept, a great 





Bible, with ponderous silver clasps, and a bind- 
ing that had once been magnificent—one of those 
old volumes that men prize like pictures, or rare 
intaglios dug up from graves and ruins. While 
he unclasped the book, and glanced over it lov- 
ingly, she brought warm water, and carefully 
washed the frail china, putting it heedfully 
away in the cupboard—for the grandmother 
prized that almost as much as her husband did 
the old Bible, and for the same reason. 

When the table was cleared, and the damask 
cloth neatly folded, they all drew close together 
near the window, and,<dn the dying light, the 
old man read to them out of the old, black-letter 
book, with silver clasps—read only as a man of 
great erudition, and a finely cultivated voice 
could read—the grand poetry of the Bible. 

It chanced that Maud had left the door ajar 
when she returned from Mrs. Thorp’s room, 
where she had been with the tea-pot and milk- 
cup, after clearing the table. It also chanced 
that a young man, who was going into an oppo- 
site room, on some object of business or mercy, 
heard the voice of the reader, and paused in the 
passage, listening, as persors who love music 
with a passion will stand jn the street, hours, 
drinking in the melody of some voice cast, like 
the waters of a fountain, loose upon the air. 
This man had. no thought of intrusion, but the 
grand poetry which fell from that old man’s lips 
thrilled him to the heart, and he was stricken 
with wonder that such sounds should issue from 
that poverty-stricken room. 

Maud saw that her grandfather shivered, and 
arose, softly, to shut the door. She did not see 
this stranger in the entry, but, as she bent for- 
ward, he caught a glimpse of her face. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





TWILIGHT. 
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Tue day is dead, the light has fled, 
The dark-browed night, with stealthy tread, 
Approaches near, 


All discords cease, we rest in peace, 
Frora toil enjoy a brief release, 
With conscience clear, 


Sweet visions rise before our eyes, 
Dear faces that beyond the skies 
Angelic glow; 


The loved who sleep in silence deep, 
Above whose graves we can but weep 
We miss them so! 





But twilight gray, with gentle sway, 
Recalls to us each vanished day 
They lingered here; 


Their voices sweet again we meet— 
Our hearts with rapture joyful beat, 
And life is dear. 


The shadows fall along the wall, 
And darkness slowly wraps her pall 
Round Nature's face. 


But still we dream, and catch the gleam 
Of angel forms, and eyes that beam 
With heavenly grace, 





MAY GLENDENNING’S BEAUTY 


BY EMMA F. 


Ir was the old story of Mary and her lamb over 
again; only it wasn’t a lamb, it was a dog—a 
black dog, too; and sweet May Glendenning, 
though innocent and young, was not the simple 
child of the story ; perhaps, after all, the simi- 
litude lay merely in May’s pet following her 
everywhere. Everybody said he was the most 
absurd-looking pet any one ever had; he was 
exactly like an animated ball of dirty wool; but 
May delighted in him. 

Many were the troubles that dog led her into ; 
but the greatest one, in fact the most severe trial 
of her life, came one bright Sunday morning. As 
she lifted her devout little head from prayer, and 
looked up at the young minister, who was to 
preach his first sermon in Bloomingdale that day, 
what should she see but Beauty, as her pet was 
most inappropriately christened, snuffing at the 
pulpit-stairs. She could scarcely credit it; she 
looked down at her Hymn-Book, though she had 
lost the place, then glanced up again; Beauty 
was slowly ascending the stairs; in a moment 
he was out of sight, behind the desk. During 
that moment May suffered something of the sen- 
sation drowning persons are said to have; she 
had not dreamed that so much could be crowded 
intoa moment. Presently he came in sight again, 
wagging his tail complacently, then, after walk- 
ing around the minister, he disappeared in the 
vestry. Two or three of the small boys who 
oceupy a corner of the gallery, in every country 
church, and who are as assiduous in their attend- 
ance as the deacons ‘or elders, tittered out loud 
at this; and the minister, who had seemed to be 
very much annoyed, quietly closed the door. 
Compared with what she now felt, May’s suffer- 
ings before were as nothing ; her face seemed on 
fire; her heart kept trying to get above her 
collar, as she listened to the scratching and snuff- 
ing at the vestry-door; then she heard a low 
whine, and momentarily expected to hear Beau- 
ty’s shrill bark. It seemed as if the service 
would never end; when it did, May didn’t stay 
to be introduced to the minister; her Sab- 
bath-schooi children wondered what had become 
of her; and her young brother understood, by 
the expression of her face, that he might as well 
prepare to “catch it,”” when May told his father 
that he let Beauty out after she went to church. 

The next week the minister called at the Glen- 
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dennings’. May was sitting by the parlor-win- 
dow, and saw him coming. She noticed now, 
what had escaped her observation before, that 
he was very handsome; then, too, with what 
good taste he was dressed, so simple, yet elegant. 
She wished her father would wear a Panama 
hat, like his. Her mother was out, so she knew 
she must entertain him; and though some peo- 
ple—principally old maids, or mothers of several 
particularly homely daughters—hinted that May 
Glendenning was somewhat of a flirt, she dread- 
ed meeting him. But it wasn’t nearly so bad as 
she feared ; and before he had put his hat down 
on the hall-table, and came into the parlor, she 
felt quite at home with him. An hour passed 
away rapidly. He gave May a laughable account 
of his annoyance the Sabbath before, and said, 
‘I wonder whose dog it is ; the poorest specimen 
of a canine I ever saw.’ May kept a silence; 
she felt herself guilty, both as regarded Beauty 
and. the minister, and she was quite relieved 
when he bade her good-afternoon, and turned 
to take his hat. But his hat was not there! 
He looked under the table, and behind the door— 
no hat was to be seen. 

“Tom could not have hid it,’’ said May, indig- 
nantly.. ‘‘ But, no; he isn’t to-blame this time— 
he has gone fishing.” 

Then she called the servant-girls; but they 
had not been into the hall that afternoon. What 
was to be done? It wasn’t clerical, to say the 
least, for him to go home bareheaded. May sug- 
gested that he wear one of her father’s hats, 
which hung on the rack—and it did seem to be 
the only thing that could be done ; so he walked 
off with the pleasant consciousness that May 
stood behind the curtains of the parlor-window, 
laughing at him; and he did expect every mo- 
ment that the hat would slip over his ears and 
rest on his shoulders. 

He didn’t make any more calls that afternoon, 
but shut himself in his study, and, I am afraid, 
he meditated more upon the “slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune,” than upon the text he 
had chosen for his next sermon—* Let patience 
have her perfect work.’”’ Alas, for the blind- 
ness of the human! He had thought, when he 
decided on that text, that he could draw.one or 
two illustrations. fron his own life; now he 
was not worthy to speak of it to others. 
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The next morning he received a note of apology 
from Mr. Glendenning, accompanying the gift 
of a new hat. 

When Tom came home from his fishing-excur- 
sion, he found Beauty in the back yard playing 
with something that looked like a hat. He stop- 
ped to examine it, and found it was part of a 
handsome Panama hat. 

May was in the dining-room when he came in, 
and he told her what he had seen. 

«Qh, Tom,”’ she cried, “‘T’ll do anything for 
you, if you won’t tell a soul that Beauty did it. 
Please promise me.” 

Tom was of a practical turn of mind, and in- 
clined to be mercenary, He couldn’t see why 
May didn’t want it told. I don’t think May, 
herself, knew exactly why; but Tom saw he had 
her somewhat in his power; so he deliberated 
over the matter a few minutes, then said, ‘If 
you'll give me that little knife on your watch- 
chain, and if you won’t tell mother I took her 
mosquito-net to fish with, I'll be mum.” 

May promised the knife at once, and, after 
a little consideration, agreed to both condi- 
tions. 

Tom kept his part of the compact faithfully, 
only I must say that he indulged in a great many 
mysterious winks, and nods, and occasionally, 
when Mr. Morwood sat in the parlor with his 
mother and May, he would practice gymnastics 
of a peculiar kind, where no one but May could 
see him. 

When Paul Morwood rose to read the first 
hymn, on that eventful Sabbath, a feeling of 
human loneliness fell.upon him, though God was 
with him, that-gave him great peace; but there 
were no eyes looking up at him through the rose- 
hued glasses of hopeful affection ; no heart would 
quicken its beating because he was speaking; 
and in the days that came after, he felt more 
deeply the unhappiness of being surrounded by 
strangers; but gradually he began to find at the 
Glendennings’ an atmosphere of home. Mrs. 
Glendenning had that delightful motherliness 
which includes all the young in its watchful 
affection. Mr. Glendenning was a sympathetic 
friend, and a man of wide culture. Tom, with 
his boyish pranks, supplied another element ; 
and May He had not yet acknowledged 
how njuch of the attraction lay in her presence. 
Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, 
that frequent as were his calls, there was one 
member of the family he had never seen—Beauty 
either stayed, or was kept out of sight; and May 
seemed to have taken a dislike to the once-be- 
loved pet. 

One morning, Mr. Morwood called in haste to 





ask May if she had seen a handkerchief he drop- 
ped there the evening before ; he said it was one 
he valued, because his sister had embroidered 
his initials on it, and ‘“ it was the last thing she 
ever did for me,” he added. May had noticed 
the crape on his hat; she searched everywhere 
for the handkerchief, but in vain. ‘You seem 
destined to lose something almost every time you 
come here,” said May. And he smiled to him- 
self as he answered, “ Yes.”’ 

Not long after Tom came running into the 
parlor, with the remnants of a fine, cambric 
handkerchief, on one corner of which Mr. Mor- 
wood’s initials were embroidered. 

‘I found this in the kennel,” he cried. 
‘Beauty was tearing it into strips.” 

“* Beauty ?”’ said Mr. Morwood. 

“‘Yes,”’ replied Tom. ‘May’s pet dog; the cur 
you know that you shut up in the vestry. I tell 
you though, wasn’t May scart! She told my father 
if he didn't give it to me for letting Beaut’ out, that 
she would. But May couldn’t kill a fly. You 
ought to see her take ’em out of the milk, and 
let ’em dry on her finger ;’’ and then Tom’s 
‘moral sense” being remarkably undeveloped, 
he added, “I’vo lost the knife you gave me, 
May, and mother knows all about the net—so I 
will tell. He tore up your hat, Mr. Morwood. 
I saw him, but didn’t know what it was till too 
late ; and May, she hired mv not to tell.” 

May had stood perfectly quiet, looking im- 
ploringly at Tom, while that young savage told 
the story through. Then she ran out of the 
room, and did not stop until, out of breath, she 
reached her own apartment, and sat down for a 
** good ery.” 

Her mother, she knew, would make apologies 
enough. She did not cere what was said, only 
she never wished to see Paul Morwood again. 
What must he think of her, and her silly, child- 
ish performances? 

“Oh! I wish you were some one else.” she 
said to herself, ‘‘so I could shut you up.” 

When May came down to tea that night, there 
were suspicious indications around her eyes, and 
her little nose was red. Happily, Tom had taken 
his supper in his hand, and gone to watch for a 
cat, that was supposed to kill their chickens, 
as they had been disappearing, one by one, for 
several weeks past, so no remanks were made. 

Days went on, and May kept her resolve not 
to meet the minister. When she saw him com- 
ing up the walk, she vanished. She hurried 
out of church before he had an opportunity to 
speak to her. Then he began to realize how 
interested he had become in her; how he had 
delighted to watch her kindling face; how he 
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had come to look to her for an inspiration that 
only her presence gave; and he knew that in 
losing the hope of winning her, he lost that 
which had added to his life, for months past, a 
brightness, a sweetness it had never known. 

He had spent a year only at. Bloomingdale 
when he received and accepted a call to a church 
in a distant city, Every one could see that a 
change was good for him, so thin he had become. 

It happened, somehow, that when he went over 
to the Glendennings’ to bid them good-by, May 
sat alone by the same window in the parlor where 
he saw her for the first time. She was. very much 
embarrassed as she rose to meet him. 

‘‘T came .to say good-by to your mother. I 
did not hope to meet you, Miss Glendenning,”’ 
he said. 

May blushed, and stammered something, they 
both knew to be untrue, about not having met 
him more frequently, and regretting that her 
mother was not at home. 

“Why. do you leave Bloomingdale?” asked 
May, trying to say something commonplace. 

‘‘T think I, may tell you the whole reason,” 
he said, with a. look of entreaty. ‘My ill- 
health is, of course, part of it; but my life here 
has been a continued disappointment to me;” 


and then, looking at the sweet face opposite him, 





he said, ‘Oh, Miss Glendenning! May! Why 
have you been so unkind tome? I used to think 
you were my friend.”’ 

“Qh! Iam ! I am!” said May. 

He went on without noticing her little excla- 
mation. ‘I used to fancy that in time you might 
learn to care for me,”’ 

“I do! I do!” cried poor May, forgetting 
everything at that moment except him; her 
love for him; her wish that he should not go 
avvay till he knew that she loved him. 

He looked at her a moment, and read the 
whole story in her glowing face; and an hour 
later, when Tom came into the hall, followed by 
Beauty, and saw a tableau in the parlor, he said 
sagely to himself, ‘‘Hat, handkerchief, and 
heart ;”” for Tom is deep in the study of English 
literature, and his conversation is embellished 
with quotations from Spenser, and alliteration 
especially takes his fancy. 

Three months later, at the wedding-breakfast, 
Tom asked his sister if she had seen Beauty 
within a week, ‘because, if you haven’t, you 
never will;’’ and to her look of astonishment he 
added, ‘I didn’t give up about the old cat that 
caught the chickens; I watched for her, saw 
her come stealing out, and took aim, fired, and 
shot—Beauty !” 
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Lyrxa *mid the grass and clover, 
In the meadows sweet and low, 

Where the robins sing and hover, 
And the ghade and sun fly over, 

As the dreamy clouds are floating 
In the blue, like drifting snow. 

T can smell the roses, dying; 
See, o’er uplands far away, 

" $Spiritdike, the white down flying 

Out across the purple bay, 

Where one sail, adrift, is lying, 

Like a bird with white wings folded, 
All the still and sunny day. 

Summer birds their flight are taking 
Past where sea and skyland meet; 

Crickets ceaselessly are making 
Weird and melancholy music, 

Tender memt’ry softly waking 
Thoughts of days gone by forever— 

Oh, so sad! and, oh, so sweet! 

But those thoughts no more can thrill me 
With wild, passionate regret, 

Now that death’s soft shadows chill me— 
Oh, how soon I shall forget! 

Like the lotus-eaters drifting 

Down a slumb’rous, dreamful river, 
Where Hope’s star shall never set. 





WHEELER, 


Gone forever ell repining, 

Now that on my soul is shining, 
Glory from my heavenly home; 

Through the golden mists of Autumn, - 
Long hushed voices, unforgotten. 

Ever gently bid me come. 


Summer's dying, but what splendor 
In the echoing woodland glows; 
Lovely flowers their souls surrender, 

. Pull of balm the south wind blows, 
Shines the beech a cloud of amber, 
Woodbine’s scarlet tendrils clamber 
"Mid the wild vine’s scented snows; 
Clouds of starry, silver blossoms, 
Clematis, in graceful wreathing, 
O’er the burning sumach throws. 


Sigh, sweet wind, for Summer going, 
When you come this way next year, 
You will find the long grass growing 
O’er one lover of your music: 
Sleeping sweetly—sleeping deeply— 
Who your whispers will not hear, 
Sob of rain, or rushing, blowing, 
In the winter, when ’tis snowing, 
Or the blue tide’s ebbing, flowing 
On the white beach, far and near. 








It is our object, in this department, to give 
{llustrations and descriptions of dresses for 
every-day wear, children’s dresses, and other 
garments, etc., ete,, which can be made at home. 
In our colored steel-plates we give the more ele- 
gant Cresses: in the front of the number those 
not quite so expensive; and here the more eco- 
nomical ones still, It is our boast, however, 
that, even these cheaper ones are stylish, which 
cannot be said of those of this kind published 
in other magazines, There is no reason, why 
a delaine, calico, or common water-proof dress 
should be less elegant or less fashionable in cut, 
than a silk dregs, or a velvet one. 

We begin this number, with very charming 
water-proof cloak, of which we give two engrav- 
ings, one the front, and the other the back. This 
is an article which every woman should have for 
winter wear. Generally, water-proof cloaks are 
hideously ugly ; but this one is, as will be seen 






positively beautiful. The matefial is navy blue 
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3 with a heading, separated by a narrow bahd of 





tweed, or water-proof cloth. The cloak is trim- 
Vou. LXIIT,—5 





med with black braid, The cape is scolloped 
out at the edge, and bound with black galoo’.. 
Above the scallops there is a row of wide braid, 
and a scroll of narrower braid above. The cape 
is opened up the center of the back, and is orna- 
mented with cords and tassels, The ordinary 
black and white mixed tweed, if you choose that 
for this costume, will cost about one dollar and 
twenty-five centg a yard. The fancy colors cost 
from two dollars and a half to three dollars a 
yard, 
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We give, next, a dress for little girl of six to 
eight years. The dress is made of woolen serge 
or merino, of one color, and has simply one 
skirt, ornamented at the bottom with a side 
plaiting of the same. This plaiting is put on 
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velvet ribbon of the same color, and is eight 

inches deep. The waist is plaited from a yoke 

into the belt, to match the skist. Small coat- 

sleeves, with a plaited cuff. The over-sacque 

may be either of the s2xme material as: the dress, 
17 
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thus making a complete costume, or it may be of } are here designed, but we would suggest coat- 


any light-colored cloth, It is ornamented with 
three rows of narrow braid, put on in scallops, a 





black one in the center, with a white one on 
both sides. The coat is a simple sacque, coming 
just below the waist, and fastened in front with 
buttons and loops. Small open sleeve. Four 
yards of material, double width, or eight yards, 
single width, will be required. 

We give, next, a house and street-dress, com- 
bined, for a little girl of eight orten years. This 
dress is of dark-blue poplin, and is made with 
two skirts, the under-one entirely plain. The 
tunic is trimmed with bullion-fringe, two inches 
deen, to match; the front of the tunic is cut 
apron-shape. The waist is of the basque form, 
open in the back, and the skirt of it slashed in 
front, at the sides, and open at the back to the 
waist: these slashed pieces being all trimmed 
with fringe, the same as the skirt, only narrower. 
Small coat-sleeve. The over-basque, for the 
street, seen in our design, is to be made either 
of white merino, corduroy, or white cloth. It.is 


cut with side-bodies, and a postillion at the back, , 


slightly pointed in front. The trimming is one 
row of black velvet ribbon, one inch wide, headed 
iy a narrow black silk embroidery braid, put on 
in the simple loop design seen in the cut. Black 
velvet buttons close the basque entirely to the 
throat, where the trimming is continued around 
the neck to simulate a collar. 





Small open sleeves } 


sleeves for this climate. Six yards of poplin for 
the dress, and one and a quarter to'one and a 
half yards of material for the ove1-basque, if 
double fold; as much again if single. Poplins 
cost. from seventy-five cents to two dollars per 
yard. 


Next, we give a suit for a boy six years old; 
but we make a slight variation in the cut of the 
upper part of boys’ suits. The pants are the 
old Knickerbocker patterns, always popular. 
Th@ jacket and skirt, as may be seen, are all cut 


in one. The fronts are double-breasted, with 
two rows of buttons all the way down the skirt, 
with a rolling collar, showing the plaited skirt 
underneath. The back is cut a loose fit to the 
waist, where the fullness of the skirt is disposed 
in two large box-plaits. Coat-sleeves, with a 
pointed scuff of black velvet, ornamented with 
white silk braid. The collar, the band down the 
outside of the pants, and also half the belt at the 
back, are to be ornamented in the same style. 
These suits are prettiest made in navy blue cloth. 
Two and a half yards for the complete suit. 

We give, now, an over-coat for a little boy. 
This over-coat is intended to be worn with the 
suit last descrihed. It is made of the same ma- 
terial, say navy blue cloth, and should be lined 
with twilled red flannel. The cut is a loose, 
double-breasted sacque, collar end cuffs of black 
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velvet, ornamented in the same way as the cos- 
tume just described. 

We finish with a white cashmere house-sacque 
for a young lady. This sacque is cut in, to fit 
the figure at the back, and is loose in front. 
Open pagoda sleeves. The trimming is one row 
of black velvet ribbon, one inch wide, headed by 
@ narrow black silk embroidery braid, put on in 


* 











loop pattern, seen in the design. One and a 
quarter to one and a half yards- of merino, one 
piece of embroidery braid, and five yards of vel- 
vet ribbon will be required. Line, either with 
white flannel, or silk, as the merino is scarcely 
warm enough for a winter wrap, even for the 
house. 
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CROCHET INSERTION. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Crochet work isalwaysuseful. It can be made, 
too, so easily. The work, moreover, can be 
carried about whem visiting. We give, accord- 
ingly, a new design for insertion. 

Make a chain of thirteen stitches, join with 
one single to the “first, thirteen chain, repeat, 
joining to the same stitch as before. 

Work under each of these loops five double, 
two chain, five double, two chain, five double, 
two chain, five double, six chain; repeat three 
times more from the beginning, and fasten off. 

In the second and following rows the upper 
chain stitches are joined to those of the pre- 
vious row. 

For the edges, work six chain,;one double 
under each of the side loops. For the outer 
rows, one double into each stitch of the chain of 
previous row. 








LOUISE CASAQUE. 


BY ENILY WW. MAY. 


We give, here, an engraving of 9 new ee other article of wearing apparel for ladies 


stylish casaque, called ‘‘ The Louise Casaque.’’ 


J is so fashionable this winter. It consists of 
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four pieces, as will be seen from the annexed ; each side, and these plaits are to be laid under- 
diagram, viz: neath; and there is a similar targe plait at the 
No. 1. Back. back of the sleeve, but this plait is to be out- 
No. 2. S1pe-Prece. side, (as shown in the engraving,) and to be 


gu 











No. 38. Front. headed by & ribbon or band of passemen‘crie. 

No. 4. Steevi. This casaque forms & very elegant out-door gar- 

We may add that the back, when made up, will | ment for mild days in winter, especially if made 
have a hollow plait in the middle, and one on’ of velvet, or cloth, and lined. : 





HANDKERCHIEF SACHET 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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This sachet measures twelve inches in width, 
an.l twenty-four in length, which allows four and 
a half inches for the flap, cut to the shape shown 
above. Jt iso. white honeycomb canvas, worked 
with red and black Berlin wool, the design for 
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which is given in the full size below. The sachet 
is fipished at the edge with a narrow waved 
braid} and/fastened with elastic loops and pearl 
buttons, , It would make a very pretty Christ- 
mas, New Year's, or Birth-Day gift. 








PATTERN IN PATCH-WORK. 


— 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, a pretty pattern in patch-work. ; maker. This would be a good pattern for any 
The three colors may be chosen to please the} ‘ small article, of, enlarged, for a bed-quilt. 
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WORK-BAG. 


BY MRS JANE WEAVER. 
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the lower part of the front. When you cut the 





back you muke at the same time the flep for the 
front. The height of the back without the flap 
is five and a half inches. The piece to form the 
bag in front is three and a half inches high ; the 
full width of the bag is three inches. The flap 
must be cut to correspond ; it is worked on open 
net as canvas, in stripes of green silk, like the 
detail given in the opposte column. Bands of 
narrow green velvet divide the stripes; a band 
of satin or velvet, about an inch wide, is put 
round the bottom of the bag, and the whole is 
bound over. Tassels of chenille cord are added. 
The bag must, of course, be lined. 
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EMBROIDERED DAMASK FOR TEA-TABLE SET. 


BY MRS,..JdANE WEAVEB, 


An embroidered Damask for Tea-table Set. 
This embroidery is done on damask, with red 
ingrain cotton, in chain and satin-stitch. The 
Greek borders are done in chain-stitch. The 
pattern between the borders is chain-stitched on 
the black lines, and the inside is filled in with 
white cotvon, in satin-stiteh. The same is to be 





observed for the large dots occupying the center 
of the cloth. Also the upper part of the border 
is to be filled in with the white cotton. These 
embroidered cloths are very pretty, both for 
lunehcon and tea-table. The edges are to be 
fringed out four inches all round, or scalloped 
in button-htle stitch, as may be preferred. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OCNIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” FoR 1873.—We call attention to our Pros- 
pettus for 1873, to be fuund on the third page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine is belter and cheaper than 
any periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, exceeding 
that of any lady's book in the world, énables us to offer 
“ Peterson” at these unprecedentedly low rates; for we find 
by experience that a small profit on a large cirenlation is 
more remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

The original stories and novelets in “ Peterso” have long 
been acknowledged to be the best in any lady’s book, We 
pay more for literary matter than all the others combined. For 
1873 our stories will be better than ever. The novelets alone 
will be worth the subscription price. In ‘the fashion de- 
partment, “ Peterson,” in many respects, has no rival. Nout 
only are expensive dresses given, but also those for every- 
day use, and these latter, while economical, are stylish, which 
cannot be said of the cheap patterns given in other maga- 
zuesa. As to our mammoth, colored, steel-plates, it is con- 
ceded, every where, that they are the most beautiful, tasteful, 
and reliable issued in the United States, 

We have three classes of clubs for 1873, and the prices 
are reduced to meet the time. For one class the premium 
is our new and costly mezzotint. For another it isan extra 
copy of the Magazine for 1873. For a third class both 
an extra copy and the new mezzotint. In all these clubs, 
the price to the subseriber decreases in proportion to the 
number in the club, an inducement we hold out in order 
to stimulate the getting up of large clubs. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Eyerybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits are fairly presented. The best 
way to present these merits is to exh:bit a number. We in- 
vite comparison. Be the first in the field. A specimen will be 
sent, gratis, if written for. 


A Five Dottar Engraving, as will be seen by our adver- 
tisement, will be given to any subscriber to “ Peterson,” 
whether singly or in clubs, who will send us fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
friends, that is to subscribers to “Peterson.” Thus, for 
$2.50, any person can get either of our five dollar premiums 
—as well as a copy of “ Peterson” for 1873; or, in a club, for 
even less, This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri- 
odical offers, Whatever others do “ Peterson” always does 
better. \ 


Noruine Beavutirres THE HovsEHOLD 80 MUCH as a guod 
magazine. Its stories to refresh the mind and heart, often 
tired out with household cares; its steel engravings; its 
colored and other pictures of new fashions; its patterns for 
the work-table ; its music; its receipts for cookery, etc., etc. ; 
all assist to give innocent pleasure, or to refine the mind, or 
to aid economy in housekeeping. ‘‘ Whenever I see a maga- 
zine like yours, on the center-table,” writes a clergyman to 
us, “ I know, at once, that the family is intelligent and cul- 
tivated.” : 


“Tur Gems or Art.”—We have often been asked to pub- 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
“ Peterson.” We have doneso accordingly this year, and will 
send it, as a premium to persons getting up clubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book has been called “The Gems of 
Art,” arid contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates. 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
copy, but also the premium picture and the “‘ Gems,” 


Engaging Manners.—There are a thousand engaging 
ways, Which every person may put on, Without renning the 
risk uf being deemed either affected or foppish. The sweet 
smile; the quiet, cordial bow ; the earnest movement in ad- 
dressing a friend, or, more especially a stranger, who may 

¢ be recommended to us; the graceful attention, which is so 
? captivating, wheu united with seli-pussession, these will in- 
: sure us the good regards ofall. There is a certain softness 
of mauuer which should be cultivated, and which, in either 
man or woman, adds a charm that is even more irresistible 
thun beauty. 


Bo Ks oF Mustc.—Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Washington 
street, Boston, have just issued a very excellent collection 
of sucred and secular music for choirs, conventions, singing- 
schools, etc., called “ The Standard,” price $1.50. They also 
publish *The Gems of Strauss,” price $2.50. The latter 
volume contains more than eighty waltzes, polkas, quad- 
rilles, polka mazurkas, galops, etc., etc. Among them are 
those exquisite gems, “The Beautiful Blue Danube,” “One 


To Crzan Oup Sitk.—A subscriber asks us if we can tell 
her how to clean old silk. ‘Ihe best way is to take the dress 
to pieces, then brush it wel! with a velvet brush on a dry 
towel, grate two large potatoes into a quart of water, strain 
off, and sponge the dress; irom each breadth or piece as it is 
sponged on the wrong side. Always, however, iron black 
silk on an old piece of the same, as the side not ironed is to 
be the right side. You must guard against lint from the 
ironing-cloth. 


“Cuerry Ripe.”—This charming illustration is from an 
original picture, painted by the famous French ariist, Bou- 
guereau, and owned by W. B. Bement, Esq., of this city, to 
whom we are under obligations for permission to copy it. 
Mr. Bement is one of those gentlemen of taste and fortune 
of whom, fortunately, Philadelphia has many, who diguify 
wealth by their Jiberal and judicious patronage of art, 


Havine SometHine 70 Do is @ dlessing, and not, as is sup- 
posed by many, the reverse, Idle people, as a class, are the 
most unhappy in the world, Health, good-spirits, and con- 
tentment follow work. We do not speak of excessive labor; 
that injures as much as idleness; but of the work that is 
enough to occupy mind aud body without wearing it out, or 
unduly fatiguing it. 





Our Colored Parrery, for this month, excels, we think, 
even the one in the December number. Such a pattern 
would sell, at a retail store, for fifty cents, or more. In order 
to produce it, each color has to be printed separately, and as 
there are some fifteen colors in it, our subscribers may im- 
agine what it costs. No other magazire gives these patterns. 


Ir Tuose Getrina Up Civps prefer any other of our en- 
gravings to “Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem,” they have 
only to say so, when they remit, and we will send the one 
they wish. See the list in our advertisement. 


Less Trovrie Each Year.—A lady sends us a club, and 
writes :—“ Each year I find leas trouble in getting subscribers. 


Let THE New Year bring renewed resolutions to do right, 





secure happiness, and to rise to a higher spiritual level. 





Thousand and One Nights,” and “ Wine, Women and Song.” ° 


I got up my club, this year, without going out of the house.” ' 


whatever may come of it, This is the best and surest way to 
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Ova New Premium MezzoTint ror 1873, proves, as we 
one of the most popular we have ever had. The 
subject is “Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem,” after a very 
celebrated picture, by Sir Charles Eastlake, late President 
of the Royal Academy. We are rapidly introducing this 
beautiful engraving into tens of thousands of households. 
When framed and hung up, it is an ornament to any parlor. 
A little exertion in getting subscribers for “ Peterson” wiil 
entitle any person to a copy of this valuable engraving 
gratis, Sce our unprecedented offers in the Prospectus for 
1873, on the third page of the cover. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Outcast, and other Poems, By James Watson. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is one of the most 
beautifal volumes, considered typographically, that the 
American press has produced. Nor are the contents with- 
out merit. The author claims to be the writer of that popu- 
lar poem, “ Beautiful Snow,” and no one who reads “The 
Outcast” can deny that he has the ability to have written it. 
For ourselves, we have long considered Mr. Watson's claim 
to be indisputable, and only wonder how any well-informed 
person can have arrived at a different conclusion. One of 
the great merits of Mr. Watson is that he touches the heart. 
His verses are not merely word-gymnastics, if we may coin 
an expression, like so much that is called poetry now-a-days; 
but something higher and better, because true and emotional. 
We predict for this volume a success inferior only to “ Beau- 
tiful Snow” itself, 

A Manual of American Literature: a Text-Book for Schools 
and Colleges. By John 8, Hart, LL.D. 1vol.,12mo. Philada: 
Eldridge & Brother.—Whatever Professor Hart does he does 
thoroughly and well. His “ English Literature” was a work 
that exactly supplied an acknowledged want: and the pre- 
sent manual, in its way, is not less perfect. The work is not 
a mere compilation, but is original in conceytion, form, and 
structure. Quite one-third of the matter has been collected 
by the author himself. The book, apart from all its other 
merits, is a thorough catalogue of every American writer, 
who has distinguished himself, or herself, even in the 
slightest degree. 

Hobb’s Architecture. By Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
lvol.,8 vo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This work con- 
tains a very large nuimber of designs and ground-plans for 
Villas, Cottages, and other Edifices, both Suburban and 
Rural, adapted to the United States, and is illustrated with 
upward of one hundred engravings. Of late years the taste 
in domestic architecture has greatly improved, in the United 
States, and we attribute it, in a very large degree, to the 
influence of books like this. 

Johnson's Natural Philosophy, and Key to Philosophical Charts, 
For the use of Schools and Families. By Frank G. Johnson, 
A. M., M.D. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: J. W. Shermerhorn & 
Co.—A large, royal octavo volume, illustrated with five hun- 
dred engravings, some of them colored, These engravings 
are reduced photographic copies of all the diagrams con- 
tained in Mr. Johnson’s well-known Philosophical series of 
Indestructible School Charts. The book is neatly printed. 

The Athenssum, Arranged and written by U. C. Burnap and 
Dr. W. J, Wetmore, 1 vol,,8 vo, New York: J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co.—This is a collection of part-songs for ladies’ voices. 
The music is of a superior order, and would be useful for 

concert purposes, Altogether, like “The Polytechnic,” a 
work published by the same enterprising firm, it is a compi- 
lation very much above the average, 

The Doll-World Series. By Mrs. Robert O'Reilly. 3 vols., 
16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—Three pretty little vol- 
umes, beautifully illustratei and bound. Their titles are, 
“Doll World,” “ Daisy’s Companions,” and “ Deborah's 
Drawer.” They would make a nice Uhristmas gift. 


The Toilet in Ancient and Modern Times, By Arnold J. 
Cooley. 1vol,,12mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co,—Just 
the book for a lady's boudoir or center-table, for it not only 
gives a history of the toilet, and of matters connected there- 
with, but it also contsins @ perfect store-house of copious 
information respecting the toilet, social, hygienic, and medi- 
cal, The volume is charmingly printed and bound. 

Of the Skelligs. A Novel. By Jane Ing low. 1'vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Bober's Brothers.—The many admirers of Jane Inge- 
low’s poctry will be curious to know how she succeeds as a 
novel-writer; This is her first attempt in that direction. 
We shall not forestall the interest of the pubiic by any 
lengthy criticism, but simply say that the work has been 
issued, in advance, from early. Znglish sheets. 

A Progressiwe Grammar of the English Tongue. By Professor 
William Swinton, A. M. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—In this work Orthography and Prosody have been 
ded, as not belonging to English grammar, and only 
Etymology and Syntax retained; but to these have been 
added Analysis and Construction, and English Composition. 

The Rye-House Plot, By G. W. Reynolds. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada : T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The scene of this his- 
torical romance is laid in England, during the reign of 
Charles the Second, and the author follows, with great 
fidelity, the main incidents of that famous conspiracy. As 
a mere story it is intensely interesting. 

Wonders of the Yellowstone, Edited by James Richardson. 
1 vol., 12 mo, New York; Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—Another 
volume of that excelient series, the “Illustrated Library of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure.” The volume has 
numeious engravings and a map. 

Wonders of the Moon. From the French by A, Guillemin, 
1 vol., 12 mo, New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—A new 
volume of that popular and useful series, the “ Marvels of 
Nature, Science, and Art.” The volume is illustrated by not 
less than forty-three engravings. 

Ths Polytechnic, Compiled and written by U. C. Burnap, end 
Dr. W. J. Wetmore. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: : J. W.Shermerhorn 
& Co—This is a collection of music for schools, classes etc. 
It is a royal octavo of two hundred pages, and is divided into 
three parts, viz.: school songs, college songs, and hymns. 

A Lonely Life. By J. A. St. John Blythe. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —This is a new novel, by 
an English writer, who has already won distinction in his 
art, by his “ Wise as a Serpent” We cordially recommend 
it. Its moral is especially good. 

Doctor Norman, Rector, By Mary A, Denison. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—A charming little story, by 
a writer well-known to our readers, and who passes from 
pathos to humor with infinite ease and-naturalness. 


al. 








David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol.,8vo, New 
York : Harper & Brotkers.—Another volume of the beautiful 


.“ Household Edition” of the works of Dickens. These vol. 


umes are in royal octavo, double column, illustrated. 

A Summer's Romance. By Mary Healy. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—This writer has already achieved considcrable suc- 
cess, in England, and now, returning to her native country, 
seeks to win & new reputation here. 

Hand-Book of Perfumes and Cosmetics, By Arnold J. Cooley. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This is a se- 
quel to the “ Toilet in Ancient and Modern Times,” and is 
full of receipts, to preserve, or increase beauty. 

A. Girl's Romance, and other Tales. By Frederick W. Robin- 
gon. 1 vol.,8 vo. .New York: Harper & Brothers.—A collec- 
tion of tales by the author of “ For Her Sake,” etc., etc., the 
longest being that from which the volume takes its title. 

Jeolina ; or, the Actor’s Daughter, 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott 4 Oo.—A lovestory, pure and simple, full of 





incident, and quite romantic in character. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Tae Best or Irs Oxass.—The Manchester (Lowa) Press 
says :—“ Wo call the attention of our readers, and especially 
those ladies who want a Fashion Magazine, to the adver- 
tisement of Peterson's Magazine, which we print this week. 
It is; in our judgment, the best of this class of monthlies. It 
is profusely illustrated. In its fashion department it excels 
all rivals. And the quality of its reading matter is better 
than that of any other similar periodical with which we are 
acquainted. Its tales are never silly and lack.a-daisical. 
Peterson has published, heretofore, some of the best stories 
ever given in an American magazine, We believe this 
monthly to be the best of its kind.” 

Socra, Games AND Home AmusEMENTS.— Milton Bradley 
& Co., of Springfield, Mass,, are the makers und publishers 
of various games for the amusement of the family circle, 
among them a very entertaining new game called “ Carso- 
mette,” which is played on a prepared board, with a cue, six 
wooden pins and five balls. Some of the other games 

i are the “ Pammena,” “ Japanese Backgammon,” and “ Kriss 
Kingle’s Christmas Tableaux.” Mr, Bradley & Co. also 
manufacture the “ Kindergarten Alphabet and Building 
Blocks,” “ The Yacht Puzzle,” “ American Squails,” etc., etc. 
All the games, published by this firm, are innocent as well 
as amusing. 

Tur Repvratron of the Improved Wilson Sewing-Machine 
is so thoroughly established that no word in its commenda- 
tion is necessary. The plan adopted by the manufacturers 
of this famous machine of placing their prices so low as to 
come within the reach of the poorer classes, certainly entitles 
them to the gratitude of those who are really most in need 
of such an article. Salesrvom at 1309 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and all other cities in the United States. Tho 
cempany want agents in country towns. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vii- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MaGazineg, 306 
Chestnut strect, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Exampie ror tHe Lapies.—Mattie E. Duncan, Shelby- 
ville, Mo., has in 11 years, made with her Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine about 2500 heavy dresses, coats, overcoats, shirts, 
and pantaloons, and paid nothing for repairs. The machine 
is still in perfect order, and she has half of the original 
dozen of needles. 





EORTICULTURE. 


e Parton Vines.—The first thing to be considered in the 
culture of any plant is its soil, Bulbs require light and 
very loose soil. Short, fibrous roots need a firm, fine soil. 
Long and spreading roots, a heavier and coarser soil than 
others. For most plants, good garden loam—loosened when 
necessary by mixing it with street sand or gravel—enriched 
by the application of a liquid stimulant, answers very well. 
To make this stimulant, mix half a peck of stable or street 
sweepings with a quart of pulverized charcoal, in a three- 
gallon vessel, and fill up the vessel with soft water. After 
it has stood a weck, the liquid will be ready for use. It 
sliould be clear, and about the color of greén tea. Water 
plants with this three days, consecutively, once in three 
weeks, during their earliest growth and blooming. It should 
be perfectly odorless; if it is not, add more charcoal. Aé 
the liquid is exhausted, fill in moré water, This quantity 
of fertilizing material will supply étimulapt for two dozen 
large plants during six months. 


’ 





If you. can obtain leaf-mould—the fine, dark soil from the 
woods—or have any means of making it, by collecting all. 


sorts of decaying vegetable matter, und allowiug it to be-: * 


come completely decomposed, take this for a third ingre- 
dient of your soil; it will serve the same purpose as the 
stimulating fluid. All fertilizing liquids must be applied 
directly to the soil; but when water only is used, the whole 
plant should be showered with it, if possible. 

A judicious management of the air‘and the water, given 
to house-plants, hus much to do with their health. Never 
give them an excess of either; it is much safer to keep a 
plant a little dry than too moist, and with never a whiff of 
free air than too grez\ a draught. A room, airy enough and 
warm enough for ou: wn comfort, will suit nearly all plants, 
‘A lictle experience w. soon show what species need greater 
heat, and it can be ec. ily supplied them by allowing them 
more sunshine, placirs them nearer the ceiling, or setting 
their pots on aslab c/ heated soap-stone. But there must 
be no sudden chang2: from heat to cold, or vive versa, 

Plants flourish bx’ in pots that will allow a free passage 
to all superfluous mvisture, such as the common unglazed 
flower-pots of baked clay ; the material being porous enough 
to admit air to the roots, and the hole in the bottom of the 
pot serving as an outlet for the water to the saucer below. 
If wooden pots or boxes are used, they must have several 
small outlets for superfluous moisture. Glass, metal, crock- 
ery, or glazed earthen pots, should serve only as receptacles . 
for the common clay pots, Plants, requiring loose soil, should 
2ave a layer of pebbles, a piece of broken crockery, or some- 
thing similar, in the bottom of the pot, to give them proper 
drainage, without waste of the soil. Bits of charcoal, or of 
old iron, should fill this place for those plants whose blos- 
soms would be improved by: a darkening of their hues. 
These few general hints must suffice for the present ; others 
will be given from time to time, " 

Vines, while they are the most graceful of plants, are the 
most casily cultivated ; hence they should be our first choice 
for in-door growth. And, chief of all, should stand the 
hedera canariensis, the Irish, or German ivy, as it is popularly 
called; for, no matter how low, or shady, or close, a room 
may be, it is sure to flourish. It receives its name from the 
Celtic hedra, a cord, in allusion to its long cord-like branches, 
that twine and cling about everything that comes in their 
way, and from its native place, the Canary Isles, It is pro- 
pogated by a slip or cutting. Take a yeung, tender branch- 
let, about three inches in length, and insert half an inch of 
its stem in wet sand, or wet sandy soil, under a bell-glass or 
atumbler. Be sure that the sand is never dry, but keep it 
in the sunshine, or where it will be warm, fora week. Then 
loosen the sand, withdraw the stem, and, if rootlets have 
started, set it immediately into a pot of good garden earth, 
mixed with one-third its quantity of gravel or coarse sand. 
Press the soil lightly yet firmly about this young plant, to 
the same height as the sand has covered it; cover it with the 
bell-glass again, and keep it in the shadé a week, watering 
it meanwhile sparingly ; then set the glass aside, and accus- 
tom it gradually to the sunshine. 

Too great exposure to the sun causes the TIeaves of this 
epecies of ivy to turn purple, and to ripen too quickly; yet 
it will seldom blossom without sunshine. The flower, how- 
ever, (of a pale. yellow,) is rather ordinary; the elegant, 
light-green foliage which its luxuriant shoots throw ont is 
much more desirable. It must be frequently watered, but 
hot liberally, just enough to keép it from wilting. Suspend 
the pot from the ceiling, in front of a window where there 
is little wan, ér set it upon thé mantel Or 4 bracket, where 
there is plenty of light, and let the branchés droop or climb 
as they will; or gather them with slender cufis irito foa- 
toons about the window and walls; the plant is much hand. 
somer thus than if trained toa frame Carly in June, trim 
off the longest branches, or give them some slight support, 
and sct it with the garden shrubs, (having filled the hole in. 
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the bottom of the pot with a cork, so that no worms can 
enter.) In September, take it with pew soil to a larger pot; 
keep it in a cool and very shady room for a month, and then 
gradually give it light, and water, and heat. Be sure that 
the soil is never dry, but do not over-water it; especially, 
never allow water to stand in its saucer. 

(70 BE CONCLUED.) 





PARLOR DECORATION. 
Anrarcement or Cut Fiowers.—Of all the errors made 
by persons in arranging flowers, the commonest is that of 
putting too many into a vase; the next to that, is the mistake 
of putting too great a variety of colors into one bouquet. 
Every flower in a group should be clearly distinguishable 
and determinable without pulling the nosegay to pieces; 
the calyx of a clove pink should never be hid by being 
plunged into the head of white phlox, however well the 
colors may look. Sweet peas never look so well in the hands 
as they do on the boughs over which they climb, because they 
cannot be carried without crowding them; but put them 
lightly into a vase with an equal number of mignonette ; or, 
rather, ornament a vase half full of mignonette, with a few 
blooms of sweet peas, and you get a charming effect, be- 
cause you follow the natural arrangement by avoiding 
crowding of blooms, and putting them with the green 
foliage which they want to set them off. Few pcople are 
aware until they try it, how easy it is to spoil such a pleas- 
ing combination as this; a piece of calccolaria, scarlet gera- 
niums, or blue salvia, would ruin it effectually. Such de- 
cided colors as these require to bé grouped in another vase, 
and should not even be plac~l or the same tablé with sweet 
peas. They also require a much larger preponderance of 
foliage than is wanted by flowers of more delicate colors. It 
is unquest-onably difficult to resist the temptation of “just 
putting in” this or that flower, because “ it is such a beauty ;” 
& beauty it may be—and so may be an apricot—but it would 
be out of place in a basin of green pea soup! There is at 
least one propor place for every flower; then let every flower 
be in its proper place. + 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
4a Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 
Good Cheap Soup.—Maccaroni, simmered slowly for three 
hours in a good gravy, makes a good soup for luncheon, 


‘The gravy can be made of the lean trimmings of meat, the 


uncooked shanks of a leg and shoulder of mutton, cooked 
meat, poultry and game bones (hare bones are excellent,) and 
the ancooked gizzards of fowls cut up. The shank bones of 
leg and shoulder of mutton should never be roasted with the 
meat, but cut up for stock gravy. In a large family where 
there is much consumption of meat, an ox heel added to the 
above improves the quality of the stock for gravy. Season 
with pepper, salt, and allspice. In a small family a calf's 
foot would do. 


Cheap White Soups.—Cut up two rabbits, and put them into 


‘a stew-pan, with three quarts of water, several onions, some 


celery, and lettuce. Stew three hours. Thicken with flour, 
adding pepper and salt to taste. Stew three-quarters of an 
hour longer, and then strain through’ a sieve. Add to the 
strained liquor a pint of cream or new milk, and boil all up 
together. Jorusalem artichokes added to the onions and 
celery, are very good; and the same stock will make a good 


‘oyster soup, by adding oyereny at the same time as the cream 


or milk. 


Stock for Soup.-Take a pot of any sort which will held 
about five quarts of water ; put in three pounds of beef (the 
round is best) with the water, salt to taste, put it on the fire, 
let it boil, and take off the fat as soon as it comes to the top; 
this must be done several times, till it is quite free from 
grease; then put in a few carrots, one or two turnips, and 
the heart of a cabbage. In Franco caromel is always added 
to color it, Some burnt sugar or burnt onion does as well. 
Then put it on a very slow fire for several hours to simmer, 

Lenten Soup—One pound of potatoes, and one pound of 
onions, peeled and boiled gently together for an hour in two 
quarts of water, seasoned with pepper and salt, and two 
ounces of butter stirred into it just before it isserved, makes 
@ very savory dish, 

MEATS. 

Boiled Fowl and Rice.—One fowl, mutton broth, two onions, 
two small blades of pounded mace, pepper and salt to taste, 
one quarter of a pound of rice, parsley, and butter. Truss 
the fowl, as for boiling, and put it into a stew-pan, with snf- 
ficient clear, well-skimmed mutton-broth to cover it; add the 
onion, mace, and a seasoning of pepper and salt; stew very 
gently for about an hour, should the fowl be large; and 
about half an hour before it is ready, put in the rice, which 
should be well-washed and soaked. When the latter is ten- 
der, strain it from the liquor, and put it in a sieve, reversed, 
to dry before the fire, and in the meantime, keep the fowl 
hot. Dish it, put the rice round as a border, pour a little 
parsley and butter over the fowl, and the remainder send to 
table in a tureen. 

Meat or Sausage Rolls—Make one pound of puff paste ; roll 
it out to the thickness of about half an inch, or rather less, 
and divide it into eight, ten, or twelve squares, according to 
the size the rolls are intended to be, Place some sausage- 
meat on one helf of each square, wet the edges of the paste, 
and fold it over the meat; slightly press the edges togcther 
ani trim them neatly with a knife, Brush the rolls over 
with the yolk of an egg, and beke them in a well-heated 
oven for about half an hour, or longer, should they be very 
large. The remains of cold chicken and ham, minced and 
seasoned, as also cold veal or beef, make very good rolls. 

_Rich Oyster Pie.—Strain off the liquor from the oysters, and 
put it on to boil, with some butter, mace, nutmeg, pepper, 
and salt, Just as it boils, stir in a thickening of milk and 
flour, put in the oysters, and stir until they aro sufficiently 
stewed, then take them off, and put in the yolks of two eggs, 
well beaten (do not put this in while it is boiling, or it will 
curdle.) Linea dish, not very deep, with puff paste; fill it 
with white unglazed paper, to keep the top paste from fall- 
ing in; put on top paste and bake. When done, remove the 
top crust carefully, and take out the paper, and pour in the 
oysters. Send it hot to table. 

Rissoles of Cold Meat.—To one pound of cold meat allow 
three-quarters-of a pound of bread-crumbs, salt, and pepper, 
a tablespoonful of minced parsley, a little finely-chopped 
lenon-peel. and two eggs. Mince the meat very fine: mix 
all together. Divide into balls or cones nicely shaped. Put 
them into a pan of boiling lard; there must be enough lard 
to cover them, Fry the rissoles till they are a nice light 
brown, Serve with parsley for a garnish, or, if preferred, 
with. gravy poured over them, Chicken or rabbit makes 
very delicious rissoles, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Spiced Sausage.—Rub well into a piecs of pork some salt- 
petre, allspice, and black pepper ; let it lie several days, rub- 
bing it each day; then chop ft small, and add to it two sha- 
lots, chopped fine ; have ready an ox-gut, fill it with this meat 
quite tight; tle both ends firm ; let it be smoked as ham; wrap 
itin a thin cloth, then let it be well-dried. Yon may tie it 
into baeptaates x gee please before smoking. This will eat 








hot or cold. 
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Bouse —Take pigs’ ears and feet, clean them thoroughly, 
then soak them in salt and water for several days. Boil 


them tender, and split them; they are then good fried. If 


you wish to souse them when cold, turn boiling vinegar on 
them, spice with peppercorns and mace. Cloves improve the 
taste, but turn them a dagk color. Add a little salt. They 
will keep good pickled five or six weeks. Fry them in lard. 

Westphalia Loaves.—Mince one quarter of a pound of lean 
ham, with one pound of flowery, mashed potatoes, a little 
butter and salt, and two eggs beaten; make them up into 
little rolls, or any shape preferred, and fry them. Serve with 
gravy. 

Omelet.—Make batter as for a pancake, chop a little pars- 
ley and green onions, and pepper and salt; stir in, and fry 
in plenty of lard, It may be served either dry or with 
gravy. 

Ham Toast.—Chop some lean ham fine, put it in a pan, 
with a little pepper, a lump of butter, and two eggs beaten; 
when well warmed, spread on hot-buttered toast, and serve, 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Fie. 1.—WaAtxkrxe-Dreess or Pium-CoLtorep SzrGE.—The 
skirt has two deep, full-plaited flounces: the bottom one 
headed by a quilling of the serge. The upper-skirt and 
basque are cut in scallops, and bound; the skirt is a good 
deal looped-up at the back. Tight -coat-sleeves, trimmed 
with scalloped cuffs. 

Fie. u.—Evencove-Dress oF Waite TARLETAN.—The un- 
der-skirt is trimmed with seven puffs of tarletan ; the upper- 
skirt has an apron-front, trimmed with lengthwise rows of 
blue ribbon, edged, top and bottom, witha narrow ruffle of 
the tarletan: the back of the skirt is very much puffed, 
caught up with rosettes of blue ribbon, and has a sash of 
blue ribbon tied low on the right side. The waist and sleeves 
are trimmed like the apron-front, the trimming coming 
down below the waist in front, like a vest. Gilt band and 
blue flowers in the hair, 

Fig. 111.—Carriacr orn Hovse-Dress or PomeGgranare- 
Cotorep S11x.—The rather long lower-skirt is trimmed 
with two bands of black velvet, the upper one having points 
which turn upward, The upper-skirt is composed of a num- 
ber of pointed pieces, those at the sides being the deepest, 
these are trimmed with black velvet, and black tassels, which 
hang at each point. Around the waist is a Henry IT. frill, 
lined with black velvet; a broad, black velvet belt is above 
this. Pointed collar, trimmed with black velvet and tassels, 
Wide sleeves; black velvet hat, and white plume. 

Fig. 1v.—Wuite Nansoox Dress, tied with blue ribbons, 
for a little child. 

Fic. v.—Eventna-Dress or Biack SttK.—The lower-skirt 
has a deep plaited flounce, headed by a puffing of black 
tulle, above wh'ch fan-shaped plaitings of black silk stand 
up at intervals. The upper-skirt has a short apron-front, 
trimmed by a black lace flounce, headed by a quilling of 
silk. The back of this skirt is rather short and untrim- 
med, and caught at the sides by large, fan-shaped orna- 
ments in silk. The low waist and sleeves are trimmed with 
black lace. Black lace and yellow roses in the hair. 

Fira. v1.—Eventno-Dress or Liout-Green Sik, TRIMMED 


Fig. virt.—WALKiNG-Dress, oR TRAVELING-DRress.—The 
under-skirt is of myrtle-green silk, with one wiie-plaited 
flounce. The over-dress is a myrtle-green cloth Polonaise, 
slightly looped up in the back, and trimmed with a heavy 
gimp. A small cape has three rows of this gimp. 

GENERAL RemArks.—As the weather has. become colder, 
cloth walking-dresses have become more populer. These 
are worn over silk or velveteen petticoats of the color of the 
cloth, or black; there is but little drapery.in these Polo- 
naise, They are usually quite plain in front, and but slightly 
looped up in the back; some are untrimmed; some trim- 
med with rich gimp or bands of fur. The heavily-trimmed 
} dresses are still in the ascendant; but there seems to be a 
$ reaction setting in, in some places, and plain, slightly looped 

dresses are considered very distinguished looking. 

Dresses are now worn exceedingly flat in front, so much so 

§ that no starch is used in the petticoat itself; only the flounce 

} that borders it is starched. At the back a dress improver is 

worn, with whalebone or steel in it, or else made entirely of 

* horsehair; but the size of this tournure is decidedly less ex- 
aggerated than last year. 

Laree Square Pockets AND Vests; the latter often com- 
ing low down on the skirt of the dress, are very generally 
worn. Lace, gimp, fringe, quillings of silk and embroidery, 
are all much used as trimmings. 

Those ladies who have put away in former seasons a vel- 
vet mantelet can now bring it to light again, for it will be 
fashionable. The alterations it will require will be to cut 
the ends square if they are long, and to add a small lace 
hood at the back, and a bow of faille ribbon arranged in fal- 
ling loops with four ends; two of the ends fall at the back, 
and two are tied in front of the mantelet. Sometimes the 
hood is varied by arranging a ladder of loops and rich ap- 
pliques of gimp; the edge terminates with a row of lace 
(not too deep,) and a row of fringe above the lace. Occa- 
sionally there is a feather border above the fringe. 

Tue FEATHER TRIMMINGS are again exceedingly popular. 
$ In furs, that called in Paris the skunk, and the silver-fox, 
{ are as yet the most fashionably worn. Poplin Polonaises, 

trimmed with silver fox are exceedingly lady-like; but the 
{ cloth Polonaise is considered more suitable for walking wear. 

Bonnets AND Hats are not worn so high as in the fall. 
In the front of the number we give engravings of the newer 
fashions, which we think very much the prettier. 











§ CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

t Fig. .—Lrrrze Gret’s Dress or Buur AND Gray-SrRIPEeD 
De Larne.—The lower-skirt is quite plain ; the upper-skirt is 
of blue de laine, having an apron front, and a plain; square 

‘ skirt at the back, and is trimmed with a band of gray vel- 

\ vet ; the waist has a deep-pointed basque in front, close coat- 
sleeves, and is trimmed with gray velvet. Gray felt hat 
with blue ribbon, and feather trimming. 

Fie. 1.—Youne Grru’s Dress or Carstnut-Cotorep. Mr- 
RINO, WITH A BAND OF DaRK-Brown VeEtvet.—Cloth cloak 

f of a darker shade of brown than the dress, made like a 

} double cape, and trimmed with dark-brown velvet. Hat of 

5 dark-brown velvet, trimmed with brown, and chestnut- 

3 colored feathers. , , 

{ Fra. 11.—Boy’s Svrt or Craret-CoLorepD KERsEYMERE.— 

} The trousers are half-long and loose, the jacket rounding. 

; Fia. tv.—Poronatsr. oF W1NE-COLORED POPLIN, BUTTONING 


DOWN THE Front wita Wuirr Lacr.—Opera cloak of white N DOWN THE Front.—The coat sleeves have a deep cuff trim- 
cashmere, embroidered in gold and crimson. White lace > med with black velvet; black velvet sleeveless mantelect, 
hood, tied in front with a bow of poppy-colored ribbon. ; with long square ends in front and back, and trimmed with 
Poppies and a white aigrette in the hair. : cords and fringe. Black velvet hat. S 

Fie. vit.—Canerace-Dress—The petticoat is of black} Fa. v.—Boy’s Suit or Bortie-Green Ciora.—Green felt 
velvet, and has no trimming. The upper-skirt is of smoke- } hat, with a cock’s plume. 
gray silk, trimmed witn a ruffle of the same. The dolman is} Fic. vi.—Suit or Kuve Porrin ror a Lrrriz Boy, trim- 
of black velvet, trimmed with silver-fox fur. ) med with velvet of a darker shade of blue. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





mmended by Physicians.—Best Salve in use. 
Sold by Druggists at 26 cents. JOHN F, HENRY, Sole 
Proprietor, 8 College Place, New York. 
You ask WHY we can sell First 
Mm Class 7 Uctave Pianos for $290 
bm We answer—Itcosts less than 
to make any 
through Agents, all of whom make 
ct. profit. 
but ship direct to fami- 
* eye os warrant 
mn . 00 Bank eo 
ar, in which we refer ankers, Merchants, 
_— isomé of whom you may poe using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Terrilories. Please state where you saw 


— U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 
$42 A MONTHI Horse and carriage furnished. 
e 





to over 


Expenses paid, H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


BREEN HOUSE and Bedding Plants—Large 

stock; fine assortment; best quality; packed safely 

to go any distance. Satisfaction | a ay 3 Splendid 

Ilinstrated Catalogue mailed free. nd for it. Address 
COLUMBUS NURSERY, Columbus, Ohio. 


HORACE WATERS, 
A CREAT 0) FFER! 481 Broadway, N. ¥.. 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS and 
ORGANS, of siz first-class makers, including Waters’, at 
very low prices for ea&h, or part cash, and 
balance in smail monthly instalments. New '7-octave first- 
class PIANOS, 8, for S275 cash. Now 








, modern improvements, . 
ready a amictanee ne 4 PARLOR os the most beau- 
‘ul style and perfect tone ever made, trated Catalogues 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Sheet 





("2- THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
HAIR DRESSING ‘in the World. 


$ {| per day. Agents wanted! All classes of 
5 0$2 working people, of either sex, young or old, 
make more money at work for usin their spare moments, 
or all the time, than at anything else. Particulars free. 
Address G. stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
K. PIIG@NIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 acres; 
« 2lst year; 12 Green-llouses; Trees, Butss, Hepex 
Priants, Nursery Stock ; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 











The Guinz {9 now published Quarrerty. 25 cents pays 
for the year, four numbers, wich is not halfthe cost. Those 
who afterwards seud money to the amount of One Dollar or 
more for Seeds may also order Twenty-five Cents worth 
extra—the price paid for the Guide, 

The January Number is beautiful, givin g plans for making 
Rural Homes, Designs for Dinin Table Decorations, Win- 
dow Gardens, &c., and containing a mass of information 
imvaluable to the lover of flowers.—One ‘Hundred and Fifty 
pages, on fine tinted paper, some Five Hundred Engravings 
Pte RS he and cereus Pa shatpeg 2a 

ition o' HOUSAND 
German, and ready té sénd out. 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
es 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
pm a a ap very delightful per- 
ume, a n ev respect superior 

Yor TOILET USE... 

Sold dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Prt pos 

ILLIAM J. CARLTON, ADVERTISING AGENT, 89 


Park Row, New York. Sole Agent for Peterson's 
e. Send stamp for New List of Magazines for 


ADVERTISING. 


GENTS WANTED.—We guarantee employment for all, 
either sex, at $5 a day, or $2,000 or more a year. New 
works by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, and others. Superb premiums 
ven away. Money made rapidly and easily at work for us. 
rite and see. Particulars free. Worthington, Dustin & 
Co., Hartford, Ct. 


ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and have 
not used Palmer’s Invisible should procure a sample 
envelope of this most charming of all face powders, which 

can be had gratuitously at drug stores, and of 
8. PALMER, 12 Platt Street, New York. 


Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smoot 
soft and pliable. For Chap 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Ski 
it is the best thing in the worl 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
York, and by all draggists. 


BURNETT'S 


(THE BEST) 


Flavoring Extracts, 


use by Popular Hotels and Stst-class Families everywhere. 


"S $75 to $250 per month, ooo re 
# oo he GENUINE IMPROVED 

















poe Me introduce 
MMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine 
g. that will sew a stronger, more beautifal, or more 
8 elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Llastic Lock 
3 Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 

pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, 

or a commission from which twice that amount 

can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, 


Mass.; Pittsburgh, FPa.; Chicago, Itl.; or &. 
<i Louis, Mo. . 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion? 
WHY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS OR ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUCH AN AGRE BABLE AND EFFECTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED 
AT 80 SMALL A COST, 


BY USING WRIGHT'S 
ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Tollet Articles, 
WILLIAM J. CARLTON, 
89 Park Kow, N.Y. 

SOLE AGENT FOR ADVERTISING IN 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 











Also agent for 24 other Magaz'nes, address for circular. 





PIVE DOLLAR PUGRAVINGS 08 PRIMIOMS! 
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GREAT OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR “PETERSON!” 





REMEMBER THAT “PETERSON” IS $1.00 CHEAPER. TO CLUBS 
THAN THE CHEAPEST OF OTHER GOOD MAGAZINES. 





‘ Various periodicals, nominally published at prices much higher than they are worth, have tried to increase their lists 

by offering to each subscriber some cheap colored lithograph. It is a deceptive practice: a bubble that must soon Lreak, 
Nevertheless, we are occasionally written to, and asked why “ Peterson” does not do the same. Our answer is that we pué 
a we can afford into the magazine; and therefore can, and do, furnish ‘it to both single subscribers and clubs, for 
A DOLLAR LESS THAN OTHERS, Everybody will know, if they will stop to think of it, that, ifa premium is 
given to each subscriber, the cost of that premium must come out of the periodical; and that either the subscriber gets an 
article just that mich poorer, or else has_to pay a proportionately increased price. Now this is exactly the case with the 
periodicals that offer sach premiums, Those that arc cheap are very inferior to “ Peterson,” while those that ave of the 
same class as “ Peterson” are a dollar and more higher, which more than covers, three times over, the cost to the pub- 
lisbers 4 such ee ee as they send. Now we'p to put the MAGAZINE A E LOWEST CASH 
PRI AND A roped RAVING AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICE. Thus, those subscribe s 
who wish only the magazine, will wot have to pay for a picture they do not want; while those who wish the picture, can 
Get it at the mere cost, to us, of printing an impression for them. This is the true business way. To this end we offer 


_ A CHOICE OF SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 


We will'send, therefore, to any subscriber for “ Peterson” for 1873, whether single or in a club, a of either of 
premium-plates, for jifly cents extra, These are all either mezzotints, or line engravings, rre-size for 
nz, and of the most expensive kind, such, in fact, as retail for five dollars an: impression: the original cost of cach 


ONE THOUSAND TO TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


> 
As we own these plates, we'can furnish impressions for the mere cost of paper and printing: a ——— in which 
no others.can enguge. By sending fifty cents extra, therefore, any subscriber for ‘ Peterson” (but no other person). can 
secure a splendid mezzotint or steel-plate, suitable to hang up in the parlor, a work of real art, worth three times.as much 
as the cheap colored prints offered elsewhere. These engravings, too, will be sent, promptly, on receipt of the money. When 
remitting, always say which engraving is preferred. The list, from which to choose, is as follows: 


BUNYAN ON TRIAL, (27 inches by 20.) 
BUNYAN IN JAIL, (27 wed Be.) 
WASHINGTON’S ADIEU TO HIS GENERALS, (27 6,8 Ow) 
THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, (24 aa a He 50% 
*OUR FATHER WHO ART.IN HEAVEN,” (24 és « 18) 
WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, (24 ad 1) 
BESSIE’S. BIRTH-DAY. (24 iy $e 18.) 
By this plan (we repeat) those who wish both a premium engraving and the magazine, get the two for a dollar less, 
whether singly or in clubs, than they can get other periodicals and a farinferior picture for. (To satisfy yourselves, compare 


our club prices with those of any other good magazine.) Those who have pictures enongh, and want no mere, get, on the 
contrary, “ Peterson” for half the price for other periodicals of its class. For the pfoof of ali which see our 


CLUB TERMS GN- THIRD PAGE OF COVER. 
Specimens sent gratis to persons wishing to get up clube, and further information imparted, if required. 
Address, post-paid, 
CHARLES J, PETERSON, 
Mo. 306 Chestnut Strest, Philadelphia, Pa. - 
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